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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

One of the most remarkable things about Mr. John 
Redmond is that he is totally devoid of a sense of 
humour. In his speech at Northampton he delivered 
himself of the following denunciation of ‘‘ Carsonites ’’, 
Tories, and Die-Hards. ‘‘ To-day they are engaged in 
an open and audacious attempt to intimidate the public 
opinion of this country, and until they come to realise 
that the Home Rule Bill will and must pass into law 
next year, until they come to realise that the Home 
Rule battle has been fought and won, until they come 
to realise that treason and violence, if they show their 
head, will be put down, and the majesty of the law 
vindicated at any cost ’’, there is no chance of a settle- 
ment of the Irish question. Mr. Redmond denouncing 
intimidation, and proclaiming that the majesty of the 
law must be vindicated is a severe strain upon the 
tisible muscles. Has he forgotten that there exists a 
Blue-book containing the Special Report of the Parnell 
Commission, and that politicians of his own age are 
familiar with its contents? 


Let us refresh Mr. Redmond’s memory from a 
document which is accessible to all in most public or 
club libraries. We make no apology for raking up old 
scores, as Mr. Redmond himself appealed, in passion- 
ate terms, to his past record, as evidence that he was 
not as Sir Edward Carson is. The three eminent 
English judges who formed the Special Commission 
found that Mr. John Redmond, together with the other 
respondents ‘‘ did enter into a conspiracy by a system 
of coercion and intimidation to promote an agrarian 
agitation against the payment of agricultural rents, for 
the purpose of impoverishing and expelling from the 


country the Irish landlords, who were styled the 
‘English garrison’’’. They found that Mr. John Red- 


mond together with the other respondents ‘‘ did 
disseminate the ‘ Irish World’ and other newspapers 
tending to incite to sedition and the commission of 
other crime’’. They found that the respondents in- 
cluding Mr. John Redmond “‘ did incite to intimidation, 
and the consequence of that incitement was that crime 
and outrage were committed by the’ persons incited ”’. 
All this may be found on p. 119 of the Report of the 
Special Commission, and is pretty well for a gentleman 
who accuses Sir Edward Carson of treason, and the 
Unionists of intimidation. 


But most people will think that the final findings of 
the judges are the most damning. On p. 120, s. VIIIL., 
““we find as to the allegation that the respondents ”’ 
(including Mr. John Redmond) ‘‘ made payments to 
compensate persons who had been injured in the com- 
mission of crime, that they did make such payments. 
IX. As to the allegation that the respondents ”’ (includ- 
ing Mr. John Redmond) ‘‘ invited the assistance and 
co-operation of and accepted subscriptions of money 
from known advocates of crime and the use of 
dynamite, we find that the respondents ”’ (including 
Mr. John Redmond) “‘ did invite the assistance and 
co-operation of and accepted subscriptions of money 
from Patrick Ford, a known advocate of crime and the 
use of dynamite, but that it has not been proved that 
the respondents or any of them knew that the Clan-na- 
Gael controlled the League or was collecting money 
for the Parliamentary fund. It has been proved that 
the respondents invited and obtained the assistance 
and co-operation of the Physical Force Party in 
America, including the Clan-na-Gael, and in order to 
obtain that assistance, abstained from repudiating or 
condemning the action of that party ’’. 


Mr. John Redmond was one of ‘‘ the respondents ”’ ; 
and he is the man who talks about putting down 
treason and violence, and vindicating the majesty of 
the law! This is the man who treats the Ulstermen as 
bullies, blackmailers, and bluffers! This is the states- 
man, the master of the British Government whose 
Lord Lieutenant, and Chief Secretary, and Attorney- 
General put Mr. Larkin in prison as ‘‘a dangerous 
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criminal”?! The date of the Report from which these | 


findings are taken is 1890, and it will of course be said 
that it is ancient history. The same might be said of the 
record of any man who is over fifty. Mr. Redmond held 
up his hands in affected horror at Sir Edward Carson’s 
speeches, and appealed to his own past life. We have 
gone to his past life, and we leave the judgment in the 
hands of the Northampton Radicals in particular and to 
Englishmen in general. 


But the battle of Home Rule is not won, Mr. 


Redmond ; not yet, not yet. We suspect that Mr. Lar-_ 
kin’s object in visiting England was not only to raise a — 


sympathetic strike, but to persuade the British Labour 


Redmond, especially the latter. Has it not struck our 
readers that the total silence of the Nationalist poli- 
ticians and their press on Mr. Larkin’s imprisonment 
is very suspicious? Is it not obvious that without 


Nationalist support Mr. Murphy could never have | 
Does anyone | 


succeeded in beating Mr. Larkin? 
imagine that if the Nationalist orators and the Na- 
tionalist editors had taken the field on Mr. Larkin’s 
side, Mr. Murphy would have survived a week? It 
is alleged, and by people worthy of credence, that the 
shares in the Dublin tramways are largely held by 
Nationalists. | Nothing is more probable—for, very 
interesting to relate, we find such names as Mr. M. 
Healy, Mr. W. F. Cotton, M.P., Mr. Mooney on the 
lists of directors of several Dublin tramway companies 
as well as the name of Murphy. And these names have 
a strong Home Rule flavour. 


If, then, it is true that these Dublin tramways stand 
largely for Irish Nationalist money, Mr. Murphy’s real 


employers are Nationalists, and they are responsible — 


for Mr: Larkin’s imprisonment. Mr. Larkin is not 
the person to forgive and forget, and if he can per- 


suade the British Labour party to vote against the | 


Nationalists there will be a majority against the Home 
Rule Bill on its third presentation. 


We are not impressed by the giddy chatter of 
featherheads about the wonderful genius and oratory 
of Mr. Larkin. That is moonshine. His speech at 
the Albert Hall had a few rudely effective phrases; 
but one can remember street-corner orations by Mr. 
John Burns much more telling than this Albert Hall 
speech. We should say that this particular demagogue 
is a bladder, which will presently burst with the usual 
loud noise. 


The truth is the demagogues of to-day in England 
are quite minor poets. The last big one, and the only 
very brainy one, we can recall was Bradlaugh. Brad- 
laugh had all Mr. Burns’ force of personality and a 
bigger brain. Towards the end, when still at the height 
of his intellectual power, he became a kind of Conserva- 
tive. India, which is not in the least degree under- 
stood by Labour leaders and agitators to-day, educated 
Bradlaugh. 


A member of the present Government—in a high 
office now—wrote to us a few years ago about the 
leaders, the Parliamentary leaders, of Socialism in Eng- 
land to-day. He was depressed by the want of imagina- 
tion in these men. He contrasted them most unfavour- 
ably with the two or three leaders of French Socialism, 
notably with Jaurés. It is probably quite true. A 
few of them have occasional flashes; but on the 
whole they try to make up for their lack of intellect 
and imagination by crude, violent argument or by 
mere bellowing. 


Mr. Larkin at the Albert Hall was out of place. Phy- | 


sical energy and an habitually indignant manner count 
for little in the Albert Hall. It was too vast a theatre 
for the display of Mr. Larkin’s characteristic qualities. 
Moreover, Mr. Larkin’s speeches in Manchester and 
London have naturally prompted English people to ask 
whether, apart from his local influence in Dublin, this 


leader is likely to be of any real service to the friends | 
There is neither 


of Labour. The answer is clear. 


manner not matter in Mr. Larkin’s utterance. He has 


' neither policy nor politesse ; and he will never learn. 


| out reserve. 


. _ the position over here will remain unchanged. 
party to help him to vengeance on Mr. Birrell and Mr. | 


_ There is no reason why we should the 


Mr. Larkin has failed equally as a speaker and as 
an ambassador. He has not moved the English Labour 
leaders an inch. He had hoped to persuade the 
English leaders to support his policy in Dublin with- 
Failing that, he was quite ready to 
persuade the rank and file of trade-unionists in 
England to support him in their leaders’ despite. Mr. 
Larkin knows now he can do neither of these things. 
The English Labour leaders announce that they will 
consider the position three weeks hence. Meantime 
The 
position in Dublin also stands as before, except that 
the Government is ready now to appoint an Inquiry. 
Only the Government in England is moved by Mr. 
Larkin. 


There seems to be some doubt as to how the orator 
should be addressed. Those who for personal or 
political reasons wish to appear on familiar terms with 
him say ‘‘ Jim Larkin’’; or they even say simply 
‘* Jim ’’. Others prefer plain ‘‘ Larkin’’. Mr. Birrell 
at Bristol tried the effect of plain ‘‘ Larkin’’, But it 
was not good. He inserted the prefix, and the audi- 
ence was satisfied. Since then the Radical press has 
imitated Mr. Birrell. The man who, we suppose, had 
a week before only a number to distinguish him from 
his comrades is now ‘‘ Mr. Larkin ’’ in full. 


For our part we do not write ‘‘ Mr. Larkin’’ in a 
sudden access of respect for the man whom the 
Government has let out for political reasons. Everyone 
to-day is ‘‘ Mister’’ who is not for any good reason 
otherwise distinguished. We are not going to say 
“*Larkin’’, and we have never said ‘* Larkin’’, 
because this Mr. Larkin is not Cromwell or Danton or 
Milton. The plain majesty of ‘‘ Larkin ’’ is not seemly. 
mannerly 
distinguishment leave out ’’ of the common English 
prefix in Mr. Larkin’s case. He is not famous enough 
to be ‘‘ Larkin’’; and “‘ Jim’’ would suggest our 
friend and familiar. We will leave ‘“ Jim” for 
members of the present Government. 


Sir Henry Howorth has written a letter to the 
‘Morning Posi’’ in which he declares that no settlement 
of Home Rule must be attempted unless the previous 
consent of the Nationalists has been obtained. We 
have the warmest regard and respect for Sir Henry 
Howorth, who, apart from his eminence as a man of 
letters and of science, is a protagonist of that manly 
type of Conservatism which, we hope, is not yet 
extinct in Lancashire. But we remember that in the 
old days Sir William Harcourt used to dub Sir Henry 
“the weird prophet of Eccles,’’ and indeed _politi- 
cal prophecy is a dangerous calling. To say that 
there can be no settlement without the previous consent 
of the Nationalists is to say that settlement is impos- 
sible. The Redmondites will never agree to any 
compromise: we doubt whether the Ulster extremists 
will agree. It is not that Sir Edward Carson him- 
self and Mr. Redmond are inaccessible to reason; 
but their position precludes them from settling. But if 
the Liberals, Conservatives, and Labourites in the 
British House of Commons agree on a plan of Home 
Rule, it must be carried. Neither the plaintiff nor the 
defendant: is ever quite satisfied with the judgment of 
the Court, but they have to accept it. The House of 


_ Commons is still the High Court of the nation. 


Lord Lansdowne’s speech at Brighton is really the 
most suggestive contribution to the controversy. It is 
so, because it introduces the element of proportion, of 
historical perspective, into the Irish question for the 
first time. Let the question of local legislatures for 
Ireland, says Lord Lansdowne, take its proper place in 
a scheme of provincial autonomy for the three king- 
doms. This is to put Ireland in its place: hitherto we 
have allowed Ireland and Irishmen to absorb our atten- 
tion and exhaust our pockets. If we are going in for 
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the federal system, Ireland will soon drop out of this 
absurd prominence. But of course any federal scheme 
involves recasting, as Lord Lansdowne says, dropping, 
as we say, the Home Rule Bill, which in truth is already 
as dead as mutton or Queen Anne. ‘‘ Who killed 
Cock-Redmond? I, says Jim Larkin, I killed Cock- 
Redmond. ’’ 


Rumours notwithstanding, the Unionist leaders have 
received no invitation to confer. 
downe made clear at Brighton. The Cabinet waited 
for the Dublin situation to get out of hand before they 
intervened; apparently they will do the same with 
Home Rule. 


So much Lord Lans- labour strike. 


Their mistakes at Dublin led to riots | 


and starvation; inaction as to Home Rule will lead to | 


civil war. 


which means compromise, if not conference. He 
attempted by a daring gloss to turn Mr. Redmond’s 
contrary declaration at Newcastle into a support of 
his attitude. But Mr. Redmond will not agree, and 
some of the Government cannot conceive of any inde- 
pendent action apart from him. Mr. Buxton, whom 
one almost forgets is in the Government at all, is one 
of these. Much depends on the strength of Mr. 
Churchill’s following within the Cabinet. 


Unfortunately for him there is an active Liberal 
revolt against him on another point. All the Little 
Navy men are up, prompted by his warning of an 
increase in the Navy Estimates; the ‘‘ Daily News’”’ 
laments that he is destroying social reform, the 
“Chronicle ’’ chides him for his pride in the Navy, 
whose supremacy is displeasing to the Powers. This 
revolt will hardly strengthen Mr. Churchill’s stand for 
a settlement of Home Rule by consent. 


It is now clearly realised that Home Rule has shaken 
the whole Government programme. Lord St. Aldwyn, 
speaking on Thursday at the Albert Hall, urged upon 


Welsh Disestablishment. Delay its operation as long 
as possible, and a General Election may yet intervene. 


Germany has already in Alsace the shadow of an 
“Irish? problem. These Alsatian folk have not yet 
acquired the larger patriotism, lately described by 
Mr. Balfour, which would prompt them to sink their 
Alsatian nationalism in German imperialism. They 
are not yet ‘* 
with tact and discretion. 
“army of occupation ”’ 
The officers are frequently insolent to the townspeople 
of Alsace, who at their most submissive are not so 
easily dragooned and disciplined as the townspeople 
of Prussia. 


Unfortunately, the German 


The reckless insolence, at Zabern, of some German 
officers, incredibly foolish and provocative, has raised 
the whole town. An officer is said to have told a 
recruit that if he stabbed an Alsatian he would not be 
punished : on the contrary, he would find favour with 
his superiors. The story ran rapidly through the 
town, and the officers made no attempt to contradict 
it. Great crowds came together outside the officers’ 
quarters; and the offending officer had afterwards to 
be escorted home. The fire brigade was called; but 
the firemen would not at first obey the colonel’s order 
to play upon the crowd. The officers are now in a 
state of siege. They are forbidden to frequent the 
tafés and public-houses; and, wherever they appear, 
they are received with ridicule and aversion. ‘The 
Government in Berlin is probably not too well pleased 
with the maladresse of these officers. They have had 
‘0 cook the reports of this affair for foreign reading, 
and to look on helplessly at the interruption of their 
work of conciliation. 


What President Huerta will do in Mexico has yet 


‘o be seen. A British warship has gone to the relief of 
Possible subjects in distress; the United States stand 


naturalised,’’ and they require handling | 


is neither tactful nor discreet. | 


| now using the strike as a political weapon. 


Mr. Churchill still stands for settlement by consent, | 


_ the Empire. 


difficult. 


by their penultimatum; President Huerta has appealed 
to all parties in Mexico to unite, and has delivered an 
apologia for his political career. Opinion is divided as 
to whether this apologia is intended as a farewell to 
public life, or as a justification of his survival. 
Perhaps President Huerta intends it only as a ballon 
d’essai. 


The trouble with the Indians in Natal is no mere 
The whole policy of the South African 
Government in its dealings with the Indians is at issue. 
The Natal planters want the Indians only as indentured 
labour, not at all as men. They have plainly said it. 
fhe Indians are rebelling against that position. They 
have passively resisted their masters; and they are 
The few 
The 
plain truth is that the South African Government has 
now to deal with the whole question of coloured in- 
dentured labour in South Africa. The problem has 
come to a head. Up to the present the South African 
Cabinet have tried to put off their decision. They made 
promises to Mr. Gokhale, a wise and moderate cham- 
pion of Indian rights. These have yet to be redeemed. 
The real reason of the present revolt is a conviction of 
the Indians that the Government’s failure to deal with 
the situation is a breach of faith with their leaders. 
They do not trust the Government. The South African 
Government will have very clearly to show its intentions 
one way or the other. Playing with the situation will 
not do. 


This question concerns not only South Africa, but 
It is the sort of question which the 
Imperial Government should have insisted upon keeping 
in its own hands. What are we to do if the South 
African Government insist upon a policy that rouses 
all India against them? We should be compelled to 
intervene after intervention had become extremely 
It is fortunate that Mr. Gokhale is using all 


; ; : _ his powers to limit the consequences of the race feeling 
his audience the necessity of dragging the wheels of | 


which this dispute is rousing throughout India. He 
asks for ‘‘ due restraint and a sense of responsi- 
bility ’’. He implores the people of India to reflect 
that the spread of race feeling from Africa to India 
would be a ‘‘ grave misfortune ’’; and he asks them to 
remember that the Imperial Government has always 
done the best it could for the Indians of South Africa. 
We are afraid these wise words will not go far 
once the agitator from South Africa gets loose with 
tales of imprisonment and indignity. 


Kiamil Pasha was the statesman to whom Turkey 
for half a century always turned when the politicians 
had failed. As a minister of Abdul Hamid he endeav- 
oured to rule fairly by the Christian subjects of Turkey. 
Thwarted from the Palace, he asked for reforms upon 
so liberal a scale that he was at last dismissed. But 
Turkish affairs again required him. The Sultan again 
called him; and again dismissed him when the work 
was done. Abdul Hamid knew his ability, and trusted 
his loyalty; but the Sultan never liked or rewarded 
him. 


At the revoluiion Kiamil changed his masters with- 
out changing his part. The Committee of Union and 
Progress suffered him to rule Turkey with neither more 
nor less grace than Abdul Hamid. It used his 
wisdom, his popularity with all ranks and religions of 
the people, his tact, his justice, above all the confidence 
he inspired in the foreign offices of Europe—it used all 
these till statesmanship clashed, as it had clashed in the 
time of Abdul, with the private interests and ambitions 
of the ruling caste. Again Kiamil Pasha had to retire, 
and again to return. There are few records so splendid 


| of patriotism and devoted work as the record of Kiamil 


Pasha. Turkey loses a statesman who never denied 


himself when he was needed, or added to the difficulties 
of his country by self-assertion when he was not 
needed. England loses a friend whom no misunder- 
standing of a moment could shake in his fidelity and 
affection. 
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The Prime Minister of France has this week cele- 
brated Diderot of the Encyclopedia. There are people 
in France to-day who think that men like Diderot and 
Rousseau should not be celebrated because their 
opinions no longer chime with the ‘‘ new spirit ’’ of 
France. The Chamber of Deputies, indeed, has for- 
bidden the French people to add Diderot to their pan- 
theon of national -heroes. Surely this is taking poli- 
tical fervour a little far, and out of its true place. The 
French are too easily excited into seeing political 
meaning in things where English people would agree 
to put politics aside. 


The English House of Commons | 


would not prohibit honours for Milton to-day on the | 


ground that Milton was a republican. Men like Rous- 
seau and Milton are men of letters and imagination. 
Their politics are dead; but their work lives, and will 
continue to live. Great men cannot give to party 
anything that really was meant for mankind. After a 
generation has passed mankind, if it be wise, realises 
this, and celebrates them without a thought for the 
way in which they would vote to-day. Perhaps they 
would not vote the expected way at all. 


Lord Haldane, addressing the Scottish students at 


Edinburgh on ‘‘ The Conduct of Life ’’, managed to | 


avoid the platitudes into which most speakers on such 
subjects must fall. His plea was for the larger 
outlook on life, the cultivation of a sense of propor- 
tion and just views. The just view would come to 
them if they tried hard enough. To some it would 
come as Christianity, to others as philosophy, to others 
as Art. The truth would come that the ideal and the 
real, the infinite and the finite, do not really exist 
apart, but are different aspects of a single reality. 
Such a faith, if it came, would, as the experience of 
countless thousands in different ages had shown, help 
them in sickness or in health, in poverty or in wealth, 
in depression or in exaltation. Only this faith must 
be a real faith. It meant renunciation of the lower 
for the higher, and the renunciation must be a real 
renuncialion—extending if need be to life itself. 
‘“* Life itself is not the highest good.”’ 


Lord Haldane has paid a fine tribute to science as 
the bond of union between nations. Science, he said, 
was not the science of any one nation alone, but of the 
whole world. It had been contributed to without dis- 
tinction of race or language. Lord Haldane is not 
one of those who think that the desire to pile up arma- 
ments will disappear. But he rightly regards these 
international conferences for humane purposes as a 
step in the evolution of that common creed which some 
day will bring nations into a closer union than any- 
thing we have known in the past. 


That belief in witchcraft is not dead is shown by 
the letters that have been appearing in ‘‘ The Times ’’. 
A correspondent recalls that as late as May, 1906, 
Ellen Hayward, aged 70, was summoned at Nettle- 
dean, in the Forest of Dean, for using ‘‘ certain craft, 
or means, or device, to wit by pretended witchcraft, to 
deceive and impose upon one of His Majesty’s sub- 
jects, to wit, James Davis’’. James Davis swore that 
his cows refused milk and his pigs became ill. He sus- 
pected a keeper’s wife had ‘‘ charmed ’’ them. Where- 
upon he visited ‘‘ the wise woman of Cinderford ’’ and 
gave her divers sums and fell ill himself. Hence the 
prosecution. Ellen Hayward brought many witnesses 
to her powers of healing, and the case was dismissed. 


Mr. G. M. Trevelyan protests in time against the 
German method of so-called scientific history. History, 
he says, should be imaginative. The true value of his- 
tory is not scientific, but educational. In his idea 
that history should be written as a story, Mr. Tre- 


velyan appears in the main to follow J. A. Froude, | 


who thought the characters of history should be 
left to speak for themselves. 
torian’s duty to make history interesting—to appeal, 
in fact, to the imagination. Gardiner—who was 
scarcely of this school—was a very great historian. 
But those who follow him are too often open to the 
scorn of Carlyle for Dry-as-Dust. 


It is part of the his- | 


i 


LEADING ARTICLES. 
MR. REDMOND’S DECLINE. 


R. REDMOND has declined. Another and more 
brilliant star has taken his place, and _ the 
Nationalist leader cannot repress his vexation. But 
however much he detests Mr. Larkin, it is unwise of 
him to ignore the new Labour leader, and it is stil] 
more unwise of him to talk about Ulster in his 
speeches, when he should really talk about Mr. Larkin, 
The pretence deceives nobody. 
Home Rule is out-of-date, a back number, a tale that 
is told. While we are assured that every Irishman 
desires Home Rule, and will do unutterable things if he 


_ cannot get Home Rule, Mr. Larkin has said, ‘‘ Dama 


Home Rule ’’, and has obtained a huge following not. 
withstanding. Not one of the Nationalist members 
dares rebuke him; Mr. Redmond himself ventures no 
word of open protest, and his only answer is to talk 
of the prosperity of Dublin—an answer which seems 
merely an impertinence when one remembers the 
thousands of starving children in the capital. But the 
Dublin employers are mainly Nationalists, and _ these 
also Mr. Larkin damns wholesale. To the dismay of 
the Molly Maguires, his damning of the sacred cause 
is popular—so popular indeed that a British Govern. 
ment fishing for votes lets him out of prison, leaving 
Mr. Birrell to explain the contradiction between State 
prosecution and sudden release as best he may. 

Mr. Redmond’s impatience of the weakness of his 
allies in Downing Street may well have accounted for 
his irritation at Newcastle. The most forgiving of 
men may well forget to be grateful when his rival, 
suddenly released without conditions, proceeds to defy 
the Ancient Order of Hibernians as ‘‘ the foulest brood 
that ever cursed the country ’’. How often have the 
virtues of that organisation, its Christian charity, its 
blameless views, its innocent and laudable aspirations, 
been the theme of Liberal praise? Yet here is another 
uncrowned king of Ireland who damns the organisation 
root and branch, and yet is followed as Mr. Redmond 
never was followed. 

The reason is simple. Mr. Redmond has subordin- 
ated everything to politics; his rival has not. Mr. Red- 
mond therefore grips the House of Commons, by the 
numbers and discipline of his party; but Mr; Larkin, 
who derides Mr. Redmond and detests Mr. Devlin, 
grips the people of Dublin. And the new Irish Labour 
Party which he is creating will no more have dealings 
with the official caucus of the out-of-date Nationalist 
Party than with the Liberal Government which has 
given its founder an unparalleled advertisement. It 
must be a sad reflection to Mr. Redmond that Larkin- 
ism may make a breach in the solid Parliamentary 
ranks of Nationalism, and that none of the craven 
members who follow him from Dublin venture to de- 
nounce the new force which threatens them in front, 
as the All-for-Ireland League threatens them in the 
rear. The solid demand of three-fourths of Ireland for 
Home Rule, on which Mr. Asquith commented as a 
justification of his own servitude, is likely to crumble. 

The administrative capital of Ireland has ceased 
to concern itself with Home Rule as the vital 
issue. The business capital of Ireland will not have 
Home Rule at any price. And the provinces recognise 
that land purchase and not Home Rule is the thing 
that matters. It is an unhappy fate for the man who 
has staked everything on Home Rule that the real 
economic issues have forced themselves through the 
thin veneer of politics on which he relied to cover the 
essential weakness of his cause and the badness of the 
Home Rule Bill. Hence this bluster and this futile 
talk of Ulster bluffing, in which neither Mr. Redmond 
nor his audiences believe. It is the Nationalist leader 
who is bluffing, but he bluffs too late, and the deadly 
earnest of Ulster and the Dublin strikers exposes his 
bluster for what it is worth—the irritation of a man 
who sees himseif outflanked on both sides. 

But Mr. Larkin is not Mr. Redmond’s only trouble. 
He knows that a Government which is afraid to tackle 
a Labour leader will be afraid to tackle Ulster, and an 
apt illustration of his fears was given by Mr. Winston 
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Churchill, who audaciously interpreted Mr. Redmond’s 
braggadocio at Newcastle as a plea for settlement by 
consent. The rumours of compromise and negotiation 
which followed were hardly calculated to restore his 
peace of mind, and the valiant speeches of the small fry 
of the Government can have carried no conviction. 
Nobody knows betier than Mr. Redmond that the very 
last people to know which way the wind blows in 
Downing Street are the Under-Secretaries, the babes 
and sucklings of official Liberalism, for whose indiscre- 
tions Mr. Asquith has grown tired of apologising. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Redmond, it is not only his 
cause which is in difficulties, but he is himself a wast- 
ing asset to the Government. He has carried them 
over many a rough stretch of road, with only an occa- 
sional jar and one serious spili—the snap division of 
last autumn ; but Mr. Redmond’s usefulness depreciates 
month by month. The load he has to carry gets heavier 
as one by-election aftér another diminishes the strength 
of the Liberal Party. The road gets even rougher as 
civil war comes nearer. 

It is for that reason, no doubt, that Mr. Redmond 
endeavoured to enhance his importance at Birmingham 
on Wednesday night. The petulance of Newcastle was 
suppressed, Mr. Larkin still ignored, all was sweet 
reasonableness—and assurance that there would be no 
General Election until Home Rule, Welsh Disestablish- 
ment, and Plural Voting are carried. Clearly the 
Government are bargaining for Mr. Redmond’s aid in 
carrying the Plural Voting Bill in return for Home 
Rule; the faithful disciplined Nationalists, who will 
appear no more at Westminster if Home Rule is car- 


| have so far been able to detect 
| tion. 


ried, are to be used to the very last gasp in the present | 


Parliament. We have no doubt that they will carry 
out the terms of the treaty, for if they are not allowed 
to speak in the House of Commons they are always 
there to vote, and if they are told to vote for the 
gerrymandering of the British constituencies they will 
do so without a further thought. The fact that by so 
doing they will violate the spirit of the constitution will 
probably strike them as a good joke, if they think 
about it at all; more likely they will simply obey orders. 
The plot is an ingenious one. But it has flaws. It 
ignores the prospect of civil war; it stakes everything 
on the transient influence of Mr. Redmond in Parlia- 
ment, and takes no count of his decaying influence 
outside. It is a political plot fit for a Government 
which knows it has lost touch with the constituencies; 
and hopes to restore itself by staying on till the last 
moment and rigging the machine. 
some Liberals who think that neither Home Rule nor 
Plural Voting are worth the price which Mr. Redmond 
has left out of the bargain—the price of civil war in 
Ireland and the disruption of the United Kingdom. 


THE FIERY CROSS. 


But there are still | 


_ terrible forces of history. 


HAT is the secret of Mr. Larkin’s power with | 


the people of Dublin? 
most powerful and important person with the working 
men of Dublin is obvious. We had hoped to discover, 
when Mr. Larkin came to England a week ago, that 
his power would be found to reside in some definite 
quality of mind or character—something upon which 
the English trade unions’ leaders might rely in dealing 
with the position. We had hoped that upon nearer 
acquaintance Mr. Larkin would appear as a capable 
and intelligent leader, firm of will and consistent in 
creed. Mr. Larkin’s speeches in Manchester and 
London have completely destroyed’ this expectation. 
The man who made these speeches has neither intelli- 
gence nor public character. Any fool, as Mr. F. E. 
Smith has already said, can say ‘‘ Damn everything ”’. 
But Mr. Larkin is not even a resolute and steady fool. 
He is incapable of intellectual resolution. At Man- 
chester he damned the Empire. At the Albert Hall he 
explained that he had not intended to damn the Empire. 
At Manchester he damned Home Rule. At the Albert 
Hall he explained that the Home Rule Bill must be 
passed. At Manchester he damned the Government 
and Mr. Redmond. At the Albert Hall he explained 
that Mr. Redmond was a ‘‘ decent and upright Irish 


That he is to-day the | 
ties. We hope Mr. Larkin’s English audiences will 


_ gentleman ”’, that Mr. Lloyd George ‘‘once had a 


heart ’’, and that the Government all ‘‘ meant 
to do good’’. Nor do these partial or com- 
plete oppositions convey an adequate idea of Mr. 


Larkin’s style of eloquence and reasoning. It 
is mot necessary to go from speech to speech, 
or from day to day, to discover contradictions 


and anomalies. Mr. Larkin’s sentences at the Albert 
Hall are a sequence of statements and ideas without 
emotional or logical connection. |The words tumble 
from him as from a lunatic. He follows the purely 
accidental suggestions of his last word or phrase. 
Within five minutes he has made a statement and con- 
tradicted it, established 2 point and given it away. 
Clearly, therefore, Mr. Larkin’s influence has 
nothing to do with brains, or with stability of purpose. 
Nor has it anything to do with eloquence. There is 
no sort of eloquence in the speeches we have so far 
heard. We do not mean that Mr. Larkin’s speeches 
are illiterate and unpunctuated. They are, of course, 


_ terribly so; but real eloquence has often defied the 


rules. We are not asking Mr. Larkin to talk like 
Burke or Lord Rosebery. We expect in him no more 
than the rough and ready eloquence of Hyde Park. 
But there is no eloquence of any sort in the speeches 
of Mr. Larkin—not even the rude eloquence of a Sal- 
vationist convert. His speech at the Albert Hall could 
only bewilder a plain man asking to be told some- 
thing intelligible in language he could understand. 
There is only one positive quality in Mr. Larkin we 
namely, his indigna- 
Indignation is a fine thing; and it has often 
been used to fine ends. Indignation firing a man who 
has brains and character is one of the great and 
Indignation has been known 
to kill strong men with a look. We think it was the 
first Edward who came into a synod of bishops with 
indignation in his eye. Suitably expressing it, he 
fixed a terrible look upon one of the principal offenders, 
who fell at once dead upon the floor. But the first 
Edward was a great man, and he lived in a time when 
indignation unassisted would not have carried him 
far. The success of Mr. Larkin’s indignation—indig- 
nation unrelieved by wit, or wisdom, or will—is 
another sign of these democratic times. Mr. Larkin 
has no need of Mr. George’s astuteness, or Mr. 
George’s ability to make speeches with a perceptible 
logic of their own. He merely needs to remember that 
he has starved and slept in the open air, and that the 
people for whom he screams are suffering these things 
to-day. Immediately indignation comes upon him, and 
enables him to carry with him all his comrades in 
affiiction. In Mr. Larkin’s speech at the Albert Hall 
you can detect him, when the passion ebbs, flying 
instinctively for help to images and memories of suffer- 
ing, whipping himself into further ecstasies like a 
flagellant. 
Indignation is not enough. Clearly we shall get no 
practical help from Mr. Larkin in settling our difficul- 


yet show him that we have had enough of the hysterical 
Kelt. English toleration has gone absurdly far in 
assuming the genius of any person who is disorderly. 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Larkin are not in their 
violence and fury revealing genius or any superiority of 
spirit or intelligence over the dull Englishman. They 
are revealing in themselves the lack of what the 
psychologists have described as ‘‘ inhibitory charac- 
ters’’. They suffer from specific lesions of the brain 
that allow them to do and say things of which the 
normal and balanced individual would be ashamed. 
Even the admirers of these modern demagogues realise 
in a vague way that this is so. Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. Larkin are allowed to say things of their oppo- 
nents which no audience would tolerate in a person who 
was known to be entirely responsible for what he was 
saying. Unconscious!y allowances are made for 
the lack in these men of the prohibiting motives which 
enable the more normal orator to think fairly of his 
opponents. There has always existed among primitive 
and uneducated people an unwritten law of indulgence 
for the man who is ‘‘ wanting in his mind”’. Only 
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by reference to this can we explain the fact that an 
audience to-day will allow orators like Mr. George and 
Mr. Larkin to insult and blacken their opponents out- 
right, whereas it will not allow any obviously sane and 
collected orator to venture even upon a harmless jest 
at the expense of its favourites. 

Mr. Larkin made.a grave mistake in bringing over 
the fiery cross to England. His speeches in Man- 
chester and London have destroyed the illusions of 
many on whose support he might have counted had 
he remained a local champion of Labour in Dublin. 
Moreover, Mr. Larkin in his practical mission has 
failed. A sense of failure is plainly written between 
the lines of his speech at the Albert Hall. To this 
sense of failure are due the half-withdrawing of his 
confident damnations and his complete change of 
attitude as to the English Labour leaders. Mr. Larkin, 


when he came to England, clearly intended to appeal — 


to the rank and file of the English trade-unionists. 
He hoped that the rank and file would support him 
and carry the English leaders off their feet in a 
complete acquiescence with his policy in Dublin. Mr. 
Larkin wanted a general strike, however he may 
try to explain that he did not. Mr. Larkin has not 
moved the English leaders an inch. They answer his 
desire for a general strike with a promise to con- 
sider the position again in three weeks’ time. Mean- 
time things will continue as before. Mr. Larkin 
has found that his divine (and profane) anger is not 
enough to carry the English trade-union leaders to 
extremes. The English leaders seem for the moment 
to have taught Mr. Larkin to respect their authority. 
He has not damned the English trade-union leaders 
since he arrived in London. Perhaps he is waiting 
to be once more at home with his people. Then the 
turn may come again for the damnation of Mr. Red- 
mond, the Ancient Hibernians, the Empire, and the 
Government. 


THE INSURANCE PROBLEM. 

HERE is a passage in Mr. Bonar Law’s Norwich 
speech which will be read with enthusiasm by 
all the workmen, and by a good many people of the 
middle classes too: that in which he holds out to them 
hope of a voluntary instead of a compulsory Insurance 
Act. It is hard, unless one has lived and moved 
among workmen, to realise their anger at being forced 
by law to submit to a compulsory deduction from their 
wages. But this whole question of insurance is bound 
up with another Labour problem which Mr. Bonar Law 
alone among politicians to-day has adequately treated. 
On November 8th, 1911, a Tariff Reform League 
banquet was given at the White City, and leaders of 
the Unionist Party spoke. Mr. Bonar Law summed 
up the main grievance of the working classes; and, 
although he did not set forth specific remedies, he 
showed it was necessary to understand the essential 

cause of Labour unrest before prescribing for it. 
‘While the total wealth of the country has greatly 
increased ’’, said Mr. Law, ‘‘ the position of the work- 
ing classes has become worse. In spite of the Govern- 
ment—which has been living on the dear loaf—the 
necessaries of life have risen, but wages have not. 
Every class would like to see the working classes get 
a larger share of the profits of their industry, and the 
method by which this is to be obtained is the touch- 
stone between the two political parties. That of the 


Government is to take from the rich by taxation and — 


give to the poor by doles. That of the Tariff Re- 
formers is to put the working classes in a position to 
help themselves, and under no other fiscal system can 
there be a general rise in the level of wages in this 
country.”’ 

It is, perhaps, to the very simplicity of these 
remarks that we must attribute their neglect. Only a 
few months before Mr. Law spoke, a long strike at 
the Docks had thrown out of gear the delicate indus- 
trial and social mechanism of the wide area covered 
by the word ‘‘ London’’. Only a few weeks before 
he spoke, a strike which would have been infinitely 
more disastrous—which would have paralysed the 
entire transport system of the country—had_ been 


averted, but only with very great difficulty. Since this 
speech of Mr. Bonar Law, towards the end of 1911, 
we have had a miners’ strike. | Syndicalism, crudely 
understood, has been widely preached; omnibus men, 
taxi-drivers, and many other classes of Labour have 
caused trouble; and now comes Mr. Larkin, with his 
‘*fiery cross’’ and the threat of a general strike 
throughout the country. If not an excuse for these 
things, certainly an explanation of them may be found 
in the want of sympathy and science with which pro- 
fessional party politicians have treated the economic 
condition of the working classes in England for the 
last decade. The Conservatives certainly have to 
their credit two great Labour measures—the Factory 
Acts and the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

But a reputation for its past achievements, as Mr. 
F. E. Smith and others clearly understand, will not 
carry a political party along for ever. 

You need not mingle with the working classes for 
a very long time to learn what is interesting them just 
now. ‘They hardly care at all for the grave political 
problems which the politicians are full of. This, from 
a national point of view, is bad, for all good citizens 
ought to be interested in the political problems of the 
day. Our workmen, generally, have neither the 
leisure nor the opportunity which would enable them to 
do so; and, what is worse, since the passing of recent 
Liberal legislation, they have not the inclination. If 
“giving to the poor by doles’’ is a form of financial 
jugglery that does not meet with the approval of the 
Unionist Party, it is even less in favour with the work- 
men. 

Honest working men prefer the system that allows 
them to help themselves to the system that turns them 
into human automata—ticketed and surveyed by 
Government inspectors. 

There is one notorious example of this dole system 
on which the Unionist Party cannot lay too much 
stress. The National Insurance Act of 1912 has, for 
the first time in the history of England, split the 
country into two definite sections: first, the section 
which must—there is no option—be_ registered, 
ticketed, identified; the section which must carry a 
card, the section of the community which cannot move 
freely from town to town without notifying the insur- 
ance inspectors; second, that relatively small part of 
the population which does not work with its hands 
and earns more than £160 a year. ‘The working 
classes loathe the system of cards and stamps which 
a Liberal Government—the alleged jealous keeper of 
the traditions of liberty—has forced upon them. They 
object to the deduction from their wages which is a 
necessary feature of both divisions of the Insurance 
Act; but they object much more to being made to do 
under compulsion what all of them who could afford it 
did voluntarily. 

Above all, they object to the cards, the stamps, and 
the irritating interference of Government inspectors. 
They feel that these things are un-English, ignoble, 
degrading. Who that knows the English working 
classes shall say they are wrong? 

There are several flaws in the Act as it stands which 
the Unionists have never emphasised enough. It has 
been openly said, for example, that several first-class 
insurance companies and friendly societies give more 
benefits in return for the money than the Government 
can promise. Mr. Lloyd George, indeed, proposes 
to devote any surplus funds he has to the building of 
cottages, and not to bonuses. In other words, the 
working classes as a body, from whom these funds 
have been derived, will lend part of their funds to 
themselves at interest! If it be objected that the 
employer and the State are responsible for part of the 
Insurance funds, the objection merely brings us to 
another point which the Unionists have overlooked— 
that the employer recoups himself by raising prices, 
dismissing aged workmen, speeding up, and so on, 
thereby throwing most of his contribution on the 
indirect taxpayers. The State also draws its propor- 
tion from the indirect taxpayers; and the working 
classes form the majority of the indirect taxpayers of 
the country. 
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There are other points to note. 
portion to the rising cost of living—setting aside 
entirely the question of the enormous rise in profits— 
had been falling steadily since the end of the South 
African War. The employers, particularly the large 
employers and trusts (such as soap, cocoa, potash) 
did not suffer. Trade boomed. Profits rose. But, 
let it be emphasised, real wages—wages considered 
in proportion to prices—dropped and dropped and 
dropped. By 1912 wages had, in nearly all grades oi 
labour, touched subsistence level; and lower than 
this it would not have ‘‘ paid ’’ the capitalists to allow 
wages to sink. - Yet 1912 was the year in which the 
Government decided to tax an already overburdened 
class by an additional fourpence a week—which really 
came to ninepence a week—and a certain proportion 
of that class to a still greater extent. For the un- 
employment ‘‘ benefits ’’ were extra’’. 

It should be remarked that, before the passing of 
the Insurance Act, all those workmen who could 
possibly afford it joined a friendly society or subscribed 
for Trade Union benefits. The men who did so now 
find themselves generally worse off under the Act, and 
the men who could not previously join a society have 
had to reduce their standard of living—already low 
enough—to find their insurance coppers week by week. 
The workmen are complaining, and very justly, of 
degradation and extortion; the friendly societies are 
complaining of bankruptcy. If the Unionists can see 
their way to a Voluntary Insurance Act, and fight 
during the next election on that issue, their success by 
a large majority is certain. 


THE AFFAIR OF THE PEARLS. 
HE Pearl Necklace trial at the Old Bailey inevit- 


Wages, in pro- | 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


seem absurdly small to a generation used to fortunes 
like Mr. Rockefeller’s. The famous banquet at 
Auteuil, with the marvellous sterlets from the Volga 
and lampreys from Lake Fusaro, fails to astonish 
people whose tables are habitually loaded with strange 
foods fetched from the ends of the earth. The 
best Monte Cristo did in that genre is feeble to the 
commonplaces of a New York or London restaurant. 
Difficult equally is it to the ordinary man to appreciate 
the boldness of Boehmer’s venture in making the 
Diamond Necklace, or his difficulties in getting rid of 
it when made. It was the eighth wonder of the world, 
the talk of modish Europe. Designed for Du Barry, 
it was offered to Marie Antoinette, who refused it 
with a right royal ‘‘We have more need for 
seventy-fours than for necklaces ’’; and then it was 
hawked unavailingly from one august personage to 
another, until at last Rohan rose to the bait oi his 
Circe false-Countess. Yet this superb Savbl- so 
famous that everybody knew it, so dear t»«t none 
could buy it, was priced in plain English money at 
£80,000 only. It seems to have been good value for 
money, too, for it consisted of over five hundred 
diamonds, seventeen ‘‘ as Jarge as filberts ’’. 

The Old Bailey necklace was made up, when com- 
plete, of sixty-one pearls. Its value is said to be 
£136,000. Famous in a narrow circle it may have 
been, but nobody, in the larger sense, had heard of it 
three months ago. It was sent to Paris ‘‘ on 
approval ’’ and its strange adventures took place on 
the return journey. To whom it was sent the public 


_ knows not and cares not. A hundred and twenty years 


| 


_ ago such a piece of gossip would have been everybody's 


property. To think of buying such a trophy would 


_ have been a distinction in itself. 


But to-day there are 


_ so many possible clients. Then only a reigning prince, 


ably suggests memories of that other ‘‘ Procés | 


du Collier ’’ before the Parliament of Paris nearly one’ | 


hundred and thirty years ago. 

Two more unequal examples of Destiny 
dramatic artist can scarcely be conceived. 
motive—jewels and the rascal—is common to both, 
but how different the treatment. 
vein the story of the Diamond Necklace stands with- 
out a peer. 
collaborated, say, with Balzac, producing a perfect 
whole, without seam or join. It touches tragedy on 
the one side, farce on the other; and the two are 
cemented by a sneer. No one human artist could have 


In the high ironic | 


and a private subject or two, could have considered 
such a deal. A pity for Boehmer that his ideas were 
so much in advance of his time. His ambition to do 


_ something no man or jeweller had doné before brought 


as 
The 
_ have no thoughts of the Seine. 


| 


It is as if some Greek tragedian had | 


black despair into his life; he once asked the Queen 
for permission to drown himself. To-day he would 
The necklace would 
represent no foolish piece of megalomania, but a safe 
and ordinary business transaction. Kings, of course, 
would not be likely customers, except the industrial 
kings of the Great Republic. These are days when 
royalty takes refuge in sober good taste, daring not to 


compete in gorgeousness with the plutocratic sub- 


dealt with such a theme thus—could have woven into | 
one web of intrigue the personalities of a queen ‘‘ too | 
careless of etiquette,’’ a love-sick elderly prince of the — 


Church, 


a bar-sinister Valois ex-milliner pseudo-— 


Countess, a monomaniac Court Jeweller, a courtezan, | 


and the miscellaneous rascaldom of a great capital. 
If one can picture a nether-world of busy-body demons 
such as Le Sage suggests in ‘‘ Le Diable Boiteux ”’, 
then the contrivance of the Diamond Necklace affair 
must have been the work of one of those ‘‘ diables du 
premier ordre, esprits de cour’, of whom Asmodeus 
speaks with bated breath. On the other hand, the 
Affair of the Pearls suggests some lighter prank of 
Asmodeus himself, or rather, perhaps, the inspiration 
of some diabolical counterpart of Mr. Melville or Mr. 
G. R. Sims. Hardly that, indeed; for the story of the 
pearls, with its crude sensation and broad farce, does 
not even betray the touch of a trained dramatic hand. 
The veriest beginner would avoid incidents so uncon- 
vincing and so burlesque. 

There is, of course, the raw material of drama here, 
if only the drama of bigness. As far, indeed, as mere 
money goes, the new “‘ affaire du collier ’’ is more im- 
pressive than the old. Mr. Max Meyer’s necklace is 
worth not far less than twice as much as that which 
Boehmer, the Joailler-Bijoutier de la Reine, designed 
to his own undoing. It is not uninteresting to note the 
advance in ideas of the sumptuous which little more 
than a century has brought about. _Pitifully small seem 
our near ancestors’ notions of luxury. We have to 


go back sixteen or seventeen hundred years to get any 


sort of thrill. 


Monte Cristo’s treasures, for example, | 


ject. A modern Boehmer does not waste his time 
in ante-chambers. It is from the Argentine rancher or 
the Chicago pork packer, the men who shower on their 
wives barbaric pearl and gold, that he draws his richest 
and promptest profits. 

One thing, however, money cannot do. It can buy 
anything that is there. But it is unable, apparently, 
in some directions at least, to get the best made to 
order at a moment’s notice. Boehmer, it would seem, 
occupied ten or twelve years of his life in planning his 
necklace, assembling the stones, and putting them 
together. It took ten years to collect the sixty-one 
pearls of the Old Bailey necklace. Pearls, far more 
than any other gems, are difficult to match, and the 
value of a set depends greatly not only on the perfec- 
tion of each individual pearl, but on the relation they 
bear to each other in shape, colour, and lustre. Broadly 
speaking, it doubles the value of two fine pearls if they 
match perfectly with each other. Much of the mys- 
terious fascination of these ‘‘ dewdrops of the ocean ’’, 
these ‘‘ Nereid’s tears’’, is lost by the smallest 
difference in tint. But the great glory of the pearl is 
that, while it is difficult to get one pearl to ‘‘ go’’ with 
another, a perfectly selected set will ‘‘ go’’ with any- 
thing else. The pearl is the grande dame among 
In masses 


gems. It never shrieks or advertises. 
the diamond insists on flashing the mess “* par- 
venue ’’ to the furthest corner of a ball-room. ‘‘ Think 


how jolly rich I must be ’’, it winks with every move- 
ment of its wearer. The pearl conveys the same im- 
pression in a well-bred undertone. A woman may 
wear a quarter of a million in pearls without making 
her vis-4-vis wish to pawn her. 
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Of course, there are pearls and pearls. They may 
be imitation, which is bad, or Scotch, which is worse. 
There are ‘‘blisters’’, which are pearly, but not 
pearls: the result of manipulation by cunning man, 
and not, like the true pearl, of some obscure but 
natural disturbance in the parent oyster. To the 
chemist ‘blister’? and pearl are all one—a little 
calcium carbonate, organic matter and water. To the 
jeweller the difference may be that between shillings 
and thousands of pounds. To the wearer the one 
means shabby pretence, the other a satisfying sense 


of sumptuousness. The real pearl has the one great | 


advantage that its effects are not vulgarised by 
plausible imitation. Sham diamonds are as good as 
real at a distance. The sham pearl is a failure every- 
where. It can make no far-off appeal, and it shimmers 
out its false secret at close quarters. 

There are, of course, people who actually prefer 
shams in this as all things. 
finding of the necklace in an Islington gutter is really 
a remarkable example of the popular taste which is 


The story of the | 


repelled by any kind of distinction. The pearls were | 


handed round for inspection at a public house. One 
man thought they were ‘‘common”’ and “ unfit for 
his baby’s neck’’. Another said he could buy a 


much better necklace for sixpence halfpenny. A pearl | 


said to be worth £2,000 failed to fetch the modest 
price of one penny. It is laughable enough, no doubt, 
but rather sad too. The middle classes have chuckled 
over the newspaper reports. But are they, too, 
incapable of mistakes as gross? To distinguish 
between a fine pearl and a bead coloured with fish- 


scales would be well within their power, of course; — 


but in literature, in art, in a score of things, the 
difference between sixpence halfpenny and £2,000 
goes daily undetected, owing to a slight confusion in 
the price labels. Even people who ought to know 
better, who are paid to know better, go on making 
the same coarse errors, to the joy of the quack and 
the despair of the true artist. 


SPECIAL ARTICLE. 
LORD CROMER AND INDIAN TRADE. 
By Sir Roper Letrusrince, K.C.I.E. 


HE very vague knowledge of Indian affairs that 
is possessed by the majority of the general 


public has until recently made it easy for Free Traders: 


of the baser sort—and for some, not of the baser sort, 
who ought to know better—to ‘‘ queer the pitch ’’ for 
Tariff Reform in relation to India by absolute mis- 
statements of fact. 

Lancashire, deeply interested in the Indian trade, 
was told that Mr. Chamberlain had ‘ignored ’’ or 
‘* forgotten ’’ India—though, as a matter of fact, Mr. 
Chamberlain had clearly indicated the Indian aspect of 
the Tariff Reform policy as early as November 3, 1903, 
at the very commencement of his campaign, in a letter 
to Sir M. Bhownaggree that was published in all the 
papers. 

Numerous elections in the north were won by the 
preposterous assertion that Imperial Preference in India 
might mean, not Preference at all, but the Protection 
of the Indian cotton mills against Lancashire—though 
every sane politician knew perfectly well, not only that 
Preference for Lancashire is the very negation of Pro- 
tection against Lancashire, but also that no Govern- 
ment, whether Liberal or Unionist, would live for a 
week after consenting to the fratricidal proposal in- 
volved in such Protection as that. 
patent and obvious enough now; but it is undoubtedly 


The fact seems | 


true that, in 1906 and again in 1910, some Liberal | 


electors in Lancashire actually refused to accept the 
offer of duty-free access for their cotton goods to the 
rich and vast Indian market, on the absurd and impos- 
sible ground that it might lead to Indian Protection. 


India on the one side and Lancashire and the rest of the 
Empire on the other, with moderate protection against 
the protected and subsidised foreigner, Lord Crewe 
vehemently protested that India would ‘‘ resent ’’ such 
a proposal, because it would not give her the impossible 
boon of Protection against Lancashire! It was, of 
course, quite true that India would prefer full-blooded 
Protection, against Lancashire as well as against the 
foreigner, if she were not restrained by Imperial con- 
siderations. | But Lord Crewe’s mischievous and un- 
patriotic suggestion was answered in no uncertain tone 
by the Viceroy’s Legislative Council in the great fiscal 
debate of March 17 last, when Sir Gangadhar Chit- 
navis, the acting leader of the Indian members of 
Council, supported by every one of his Indian col- 
leagues, moved a resolution in favour of Imperial Pre- 
ference. He pointed out that the ‘‘ overhaul of the 
tariff ’’, which must soon be made, ‘‘ can be made on 
one or the other of the two economic principles, Pro- 
tection or Preference ’’; but that, having regard to 
‘‘the feeling in England, Protection for us is out of 
the question’’. He added: ‘‘I have advocated inter- 
Imperial Preference because it has the merit of being a 
measure reasonably practical’’. And he buttressed his 
economic arguments in favour of Preference with a 
noble sentiment that might be commended to Lord 
Crewe’s attention: ‘‘ There are likewise other ad- 
vantages to be reaped from Imperial Preference, of 
which I need but mention one as an instance—the 
solidarity of the Empire’’. This is the high-minded 
and patriotic spirit that Lord Crewe should recognise 
in our Indian fellow-subjects, instead of endeavouring 
to arouse in their minds an ignoble jealousy which is 
entirely foreign to their nature. 

And this clear-cut distinction between Protection 
and Preference was further emphasised in the masterly 
review of the general fiscal position in India in which 
Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson replied to his Indian col- 
leagues on behalf of the Government. Of course, as 
the responsible Minister for Finance of a Free Trade 
Government, Sir Guy religiously refrained from attack- 
ing Free Trade—and he was even able to show that, 
like Preference, it had many advantages over full- 
blooded Protection. But it was perfectly clear that he 
regarded Imperial Preference not only as the true via 
media between the Protection beloved of India and the 
Free Trade of the Government, but also as the real 
road to Indian expansion and prosperity, and the real 
future for the Empire. 

In the altered circumstances produced by these recent 
events, we have now the advantage of hearing a re- 
statement of the Free Trade case for India from the 
two most eminent Anglo-Indian Free Traders—the 
only two, so far as I know, who possess both a first- 
rate knowledge of economic science and a first-hand 
acquaintance with the economic position of India. A 
reasoned defence of Indian Free Trade has been offered 
by Lord Cromer in the ‘‘ Spectator’’, and by Sir 
William Lee-Warner in the ‘‘ Fortnightly Review ’’; 
and it is immensely encouraging to the advocates of 
Imperial Preference to find that the arguments of these 
distinguished Free Traders are generally directed 
against Indian Protection, and that in most points they 
are now actually in agreement with Preference. 

For instance, Lord Cromer agrees with us. He says 
we are ‘‘ unquestionably right ’’ in ‘‘ demanding the 
abolition both of the import duty on (British) cotton- 
goods and the corresponding excise duty levied in 
India’’. It is true that he is not converted to our 
proposal to maintain or increase the existing taxation 
on the import of competing foreign goods; but he 
admits that such taxation would be immensely popular 
in India, and he does not deny that it may be absolutely 
needed for the Indian revenue. When the Indians are 
desirous of remitting taxation on our British goods, 
surely the least we can do is to agree to their taxing 
the protected and subsidised goods of the foreigner. 
Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis, in the speech which we have 


_ quoted above, complained that ‘‘ we are not only not 


No longer ago than last year, after Mr. Bonar | 


Law had lucidly stated the Imperial Preference policy 
for India to be Free Trade (so far as possible) between 


allowed by England to protect ourselves against her— 
which is intelligible perhaps—but we are not allowed 
to protect ourselves against foreign countries!’’ And 
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after all, Lord Cromer’s doubt about taxing foreign 
imports is entirely due to the fear lest such taxation 
might raise the price of necessaries to the Indian 
masses; but he forgets the undoubted fact that the | 
only imported necessary of the poor Indian is his 
cotton-cloth, and that, as Lancashire and India between 
them produce very nearly the whole supply, and as the 
taxation on Lancashire and Indian cotton-goods is to 
be remitted under Imperial Preference, it is very cer- 
tain that the poor Indian will then obtain his neces- 
saries at a price less than that which he has to pay 
under Free Trade. 

Lord Cromer also admits that, whatever fiscal policy 
we ultimately adopt in India, it must always be abso- 
lutely impossible for any British Government to yield 
to the popular wish to impose protective duties against 
British goods. And, further, he agrees with Tariff 
Reformers, in accordance with the opinions of Sir Gan- 
gadhar Chitnavis and the last two Finance Ministers 
of India (Sir Edward Law and Sir Guy Wilson), | 
that there is—these are Lord Cromer’s striking words 
—‘‘a good prim4 facie case for supposing that India 
has relatively little to fear from retaliation ’’ on the part 
of foreign nations, for they only buy from her the 
raw materials and the food which they absolutely | 
require, and must obtain cheaply. 

We used to be told by the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian ”’ 
and other champions of Cobdenism, that the Indian 
hatred of Free Trade is largely due to the selfishness 
of Indian manufacturers. But Sir William Lee- | 
Warner, after fairly stating the existing Free Trade | 
tariff, declares plainly that ‘‘ The Indian members of 
the Legislative Councils are not satisfied with this; they | 
have acquired larger powers in the reorganised | 
Councils, and it is evident that they mean to use | 
them 

We used to be told by the Free Traders, relying on 
the exceptional statistics of the great piece-guods trade, 
that British trade is ‘‘ holding its own’”’ in India. 
But Sir William Lee-Warner tells a very different 
tale now. With regard to Indian exports, he says: ? 
“*The broad fact is that the United Kingdom has | 
ceased to be the chief external market of India... . | 
Twenty-five years ago the proportion which the British 
Isles took was close upon forty per cent... .’’ But 
now he shows that three countries, Germany, China, 
and the United States, alone take more than we 
do! And, further, he admits that our British duty | 
on Indian tea ‘‘is reasonably resented as opposed to 
Imperial unity’. As Mr. Asquith would say, We are 
getting on! 

Then Sir William Lee-Warner coyly admits ‘‘ the 
diminishing share of the import trade of India which 
falls to the United Kingdom. In twenty-five years it | 
has decreased from eighty-one to sixty-three per cent. ; _ 
while the share of foreign countries, notably Germany, 
Java, United States, Austria and Belgium has, he | 
sorrowfully confesses, ‘‘ steadily increased ’’! 

After these fair and honourable admissions on the | 
part of the protagonists of Free Trade, the very high | 
priests of Cobdenism, it seems quite incredible that any 
worker in Lancashire, or any other of our great indus- | 
trial districts, can have even a moment’s doubt as to | 
the urgent need of Indian Imperial Preference in the | 
interests of the industry and commerce of this country. | 

| 


The Indian members of the Imperial Legislative | 
Council tell us distinctly that they believe it to be the | 
best available policy for India; and though Sir William 
Lee-Warner says of them, somewhat harshly, that 
“‘The classes which rule in India have not the ex- 
perience which would qualify them to he judges of 
industrial success ”’, he must admit that they are the 
best results of Lord Morley’s reforms; that they ade- 
quately represent educated India, and that at this 
moment it would be impossible to name more authorita- 
tive experts on Indian industrial questions than Sir 
Vithaldas Thackersey, Sir Sassoon David, Mr. Gok- 
hale, and other leading members of the Council. It 
is not they, but the Radical Ministers at Westminster, 
who are lacking in industrial experience and know- 
ledge. 


| physical jealousy as can well be imagined. 
| particularly wish to hear that aspect of the matter, 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 


IN SHINING ARMOUR. 
By James STEPHENS. 


HE purity crusade which is just now agitating 

the music-halls (one wonders does it really 
agitate them?) presents some interesting aspects. It 
is by no means the first time such a warfare has been 
conducted against the latter-day gypsies and strollers, 
and one may safely prophesy that it will not be by 
any means the last, for the tribes of those who sin 
for and against morality are eternal. In the long run 
none of these movements has made the slightest 
difference to the halls, and they never will; the music- 
hall mind is as fixed in its own dusty firmament as 
the Polar Star or the mind of the music-hall badgerer. 
For a week or two the shady, if not black, business 
will be retrenched from the performance ; some exuber- 
ance will be shorn from the song which means some- 
thing quite other than it says; the joke will be pink 
instead of blue; the more elastic movements will be 
docked from the dance that is not worth dancing, and 
the drapery will be thicker than is pleasant to either 
the dancer or those long-suffering but stupid people, 
the persons danced at. For a little time these things 
will happen, and then (because purity crusaders have 
only the lives of butterflies) they will revert to those 
original sins which are part of their profession—the 


_ most conservative profession in the world. 


I will not question whether, in the terms of the 


| crusaders, the music-halls are or are not indecent, or, 
. rather, immoral—for this is the word most frequently 


on the lips of the reformers. It is a grave matter 
that the term ‘‘ morals’’ should have become so 
closely identified with the term ‘‘ sex’’ that many 
people have a difficulty in disentangling them—its 
significance is much wider than this. It is a matter 
for astonishment that so many healthy and sane 
people should become unhealthy and, indeed, mad as 
soon as either of these words are uttered. The whole 
subject is as much pathological as philosophical; but 


| for hundreds of years there has been a number of 


people (by their noise one might think the major 
portion of humanity) who cannot discuss morality 
otherwise than in terms of the rabies. They hate 
sex : more, they fear it; and one wonders why. There 
is interesting speculation in this affair, and perhaps 
some comic matter might be extracted from it also. 


_ There is really no fun in the music-halls, but there 
is plenty of fun in philosophy. 


If you ever see a 
person who is laughing when he thinks nobody is 
looking at him, then you have a philosopher under 


_ observation and the joké is possibly cosmic; but you 


will have to be able to see that joke with your whole 


_ being instead of only with your funny-bone, as is 
_ the case with common humour. 


It would be interesting if some crusader set down, 
with as much particularity as he can compass, his 
case against the human figure and the gymnastic 
exercises which are now called dances. I am sure a 
case could be made on medical grounds; I would be 
very glad to hear it. I am equally certain that a 
case can be made in terms of the larger ethic which 
some people think is philosophy. It is this latter case 
I should prefer to have formulated. Sometimes, and 
I think this is undeniable, a great part of repressive 
morality has its origin in as ugly a bog of aggressive, 
I do not 


although, in the interest of public health, it also should 
be ventilated. About three years ago it was the 
custom in Ireland that if a policeman failed to show 
a certain tally of prisoners per month he was liable 
to be discharged from his employment. They did not, 
like the Israelites of old, plead an inability to make 
bricks without straw; no policeman was ever dis- 
charged for lack of prisoners; they made themselves 
the crimes which they subsequently punished, and 
they extracted a very decent and interesting livelihood 
from their own sins. The necessity for living is not 
confined to policemen. There are a number of sub- 
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jects spoken of to-day under wrappings and disguises 
and mysteries, but honest discussion would show them 
to be no more than painted bogies which have been 
patented and exploited by those whose livelihood 
depends on the credulity and superstition of man— 
a numerous class this, also. 

If the crusade had been initiated by the medical 
profession, there would-be some hope that its bona 
fides might be sound: one could then respect it a 
little with one’s mind as well as with one’s prejudices 
or atavistic memories—of course, one would not 
respect it very much, for the average doctor is as 
ignorant of anything real as the average nailmaker. 


I implore somebody to state me the case of morality | 


versus sex in its application to the higher ethic, and 
I beg that complaisant person not to give me facts 
or exact information. I dislike and despise exact 
information outside of its proper place, which is a 
Blue-book. I hate the ill-made mind that tells 
me facts—I have no use for them; no discussion is 
possible with these weighted dice of thought. The 
matter must be brought at least one storey above the 
dissecting-room and the vestry. Further, I will forbid 
such a person, on pain of my contempt, to use the 
phrase ‘‘ A place to which you cannot bring your wife 
or sister’’. There is no such place on this round 
earth; and, moreover, your wives and sisters are 
already laughing at you because they know more about 
these places by instinct than you can ever teach them. 
All women were music-hall performers in their previous 
incarnations—So ! 

But there is a crusade which might profitably be 
led against music-hall entertainers. God help them! 
they usually speak of themselves as “‘ artists’’, and 
the intellectual snobbishness shown by the word is a 
most valuable sign of their ultimate redemption. I 
assert that most music-hall and theatrical perform- 
ances are inane, tedious vulgarities, and are, there- 
fore, and for no other reason, debasing. If these 
were even the vulgarities of their own time I would 
prefer no complaint against them, because they would 
then be in their proper evolutionary position; but 
their show, act, stunt, or however else they name 
their miserable rubbish, reflects always the mental 
attitude of twenty or even fifty years ago; it is only 
brought up to date by ‘* gag’, by mentioning some 
such word as aeroplane or Tariff Reform; 1 say, and 
this is the real case against the music-halls, that no 
man over thirty years of age would go into a music- 
hall unless his head was empty to desperation, and 
that he goes there only in preference to committing 
suicide. I would, having seen the work of any come- 
dian for three minutes, prophesy every gesture that 
he could make in any song that he would ever sing 
during the remainder of his life. Like the people of 
the Hebrides who existed by taking in each other’s 
washing, music-hall performers exist by stealing each 
other’s tricks. There are about twenty gestures only 
on the music-hali, and the person who can watch the 
eternal, wearisome recurrence of these stereotyped 
funninesses deserves all the boredom he is going to 
get. 

If the public went on strike against the badness of 
the performance, if they led a host against the stage 
door demanding honest laughter for honest money, 
there would be some hope for them; but in reality 
the music-hall audience is composed entirely of people 
who ought to be on the music-hall stage, and they 
have not got among them a single moral that you 
could damage with a hammer. 


STAGE MANNERS AND MORALS. 
By Epmunp GossE, 


R. JOHN PALMER has written a volume* which 
displays wide reading and considerable fresh- 

ness of thought. He has chosen for it a title which 
does less than justice to its scope. A book of this 


*“The Comedy of Manners.” By John Palmer. Bell. 
1os. 6d. net. 


size, dealing uniformly with the whole subject of 
the Comedy of Manners, would have to embrace the 
dramatic literature of the world from Aristophanes 
to M. Maurice Donnay, and could but be thin and 
superficial, But Mr. Palmer, with real adequacy of 
treatment, has confined himself to one province in 
this vast country, and, indeed, to one county of that 
province. His subject is that section of what is 
roughly called the Comedy of the Restoration, which 
was founded on a graceful conception of society. This 
idea of grace is not to be overlooked. The comedies 
of Wilson, Dryden, and Shadwell were solid contribu- 
tions to the stage, but they were conspicuous for their 
inelegance. The comedies of the five great writers 
whom Mr. Palmer analyses—and they are Etherege, 
Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar—set 
themselves to give a humorous colouring to society 
as they saw it in its most elegant forms. How they 
did it is Mr. Palmer’s subject. 

He has treated it with admirable vivacity. I sus- 
pect that when he is thirty years older, and from the 
heights of a distinguished career looks back at his 
first book, he may perhaps judge some of it to be a 
little crude. He is too rapturously on the side of the 
angels—those tarnished seraphim who conceived 
Olivia and Lady Wishfort! But, on the whole, his 
views are sound and sensible, and they are expressed 
with an agreeable vigour. I am grateful to him for 
asserting for Etherege a place as leader which I have 
been claiming for that neglected playwright all my 
life. After what the masters of criticism have written 
about Congreve, Mr. Palmer’s chapter on that ador- 
able wit may yet be read with instruction as well as 
pleasure. His appreciation of the solid architecture 
of Vanbrugh’s scenes and the power of his dialogue 
does not blind him to the fact that, as he says, 
““Vanbrugh made the breach whereby Farquhar 
entered in and destroyed the citadel ’’. 

The worst of trying to review a good book of 
criticism is that the trick of saying ‘‘ ditto’’ to Mr. 
Author becomes tedious alike to the reader and the 
critic. I am therefore tempted to dwell on a phase 
of Mr. Palmer’s book which is not accidental, since 
it colours every chapter of it. This is the importance 
of what is called immorality, but what I should call 
indecency, in so much of the comic, and for that matter 
of the tragic, literature of the Restoration stage. 
We have not a precise word for it in English, but in 
French it would be called dévergondage, a term which 
includes with a tendency to licentious expression a 
downward effect, as of ever-increasing lack of reserve. 
That description seems to me exactly to define what 
people like Macaulay and Johnson have objected to 
in Wycherley and Vanbrugh; it is not immorality 
so much as a growing absence of restraint, indecency 
coming from a gradual loss of a sense of what decency 
means. I do not think that Mr. Palmer, like others 
who have preceded him, is careful enough to define 
what has seemed to so many critics the ‘‘ wicked ”’ 
and ‘‘ subversive’’ elements in Restoration comedy. 
And in particular I venture to question the justice of 
his attacks on Jeremy Collier, who is the Personal 
Devil or Bad Baronet of his whole book. 

Mr. Palmer seems to do something less than justice 
to the unfortunate Collier by failing to distinguish 
between his attitude and that of the veritable Puritan 
of the Commonwealth. There is little to tempt a 
reader in the pages of the confused and violent 
Tertullians of the early seventeenth century, but if we 
wish to be entirely just to Collier we ought not to 
ignore them. Collier objected to the ‘‘ Immodesty 
of the Stage ’’, but people like Rainoldes and Prynne 
had objected to the stage altogether, root and branch. 
Mr. Palmer paints Collier very black, but by the side 
of the Puritan Fathers he looks pale-grey, or even 
pink. Here is a passage from Prynne’s famous, but 
extremely iittle-read, ‘‘ Histrio-Mastix’’ of 1633: 
“* Popular Stage-playes (the very Pompes of the Divell 
which we renounce in Baptisme) are sinful, heathenish, 
lewd, ungodly spectacles, and most pernicious Cor- 
ruptions, condemned in all ages, as intolerable Mis- 
chiefes to Churches, to Republicks, to the manners, 
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mindes, and soules of Men’’. Expressions even more 
sweeping, if possible, and more intolerantly violent 
can be found in Rainoldes’ ‘‘ Overthrow of Stage- 
Playes ’’ (1599), which is a report of a public contro- 


versy in which two learned men, Dr. Gager and Dr. | 


Rainoldes, argued as if they had been Mr. Shaw and 
the Bishop of Kensington, but in infinitely more 
opprobrious terms. 

The genuine Puritan attitude was one of unflinching 
abuse, but surely it is only fair to point out that this 
was never the attitude of Jeremy Collier. It is true that 
as the ‘‘ Short View’ of 1698 proceeds, the worthy 
parson becomes more than a little intoxicated with 
his own verbosity. 
continues, on the basis that plays ought to be per- 
mitted—nay more, that they form a_ legitimate 
source of social pleasure. He talks about Sophocles 
and Terence, and even about Fletcher and Corneille, 


protest. So that Mr. Palmer is a little hasty when 
he says that ‘‘ Jeremy Collier invented the moral 
test’’. It was invented when decent ordinary people 
began to wish to add the theatre to their sources of 
pleasure, and Collier merely sounded his trumpet when 
the world of London had already begun to awaken. 
It is not possible nowadays to share the views of 


. Macaulay, and still less those of Thackeray, whose 


But he starts, and practically he | 


who were almosf his contemporaries, with affability | 
literature to certain common-sense aspects of the 


and approval. The enormous difference between 


Coilier and such writers as Prynne is that he acknow- | 
ledges the uses of the drama, although he attacks | 


the conduct of certain specimens of it. 
to swearing in the playhouse, as ‘‘ an ungentlemanly 
practice ’’, and declares that ‘‘ the business of plays 
is to recommend virtue and to discountenance vice ’’. 
That is not exactly the view of modern criticism, but 
we must admit that a great gulf is fixed between 
such admissions and the headlong raving of the Puri- 
tans. If I were not afraid of Mr. Palmer's indigna- 
tion, I should venture on the paradox of saying that 
Jeremy Collier is nearer to Wycherley than he is to 
people like the author of ‘‘ The School of Abuse ’’. 
It is not just to ignore that Wycherley and Collier 


He objects | 


opinions on the whole subject of the treatment of 
sexual matters in art seem to me much more offensive 
than Macaulay's. Indisputably there entered into 
the views which those eminent writers expressed not 
a little of the hypocrisy of their age. But, in respect 
of the particular instance with which Mr. Palmer 
deals, I cannot be sure that he and Hazlitt do not go 
unreasonably far in the opposite direction. Anger 
against what Filmer, in his reply to Collier, called 
‘* the Unnatural Violence of some hot-headed zealots ”’ 
may excusably blind those who are pure lovers of 


question. The reaction against the immodesty of the 
Orange stage, if we examine it closely, was the result 
not of increased animosity to the theatre but of @ 
desire, on the part of respectable Christian people, to 
include the theatre within the circle of their enjoy- 
ments. At the Restoration the existing generation 
of Puritans, unable any longer to close the playhouses, 
was obliged to restrict itself to a careful avoidance 
of them. There was no scandal caused by the 
comedies of Charles II.’s age, simply because no one 
capable of offence went to see them. But by the 


time that William III. ascended the Throne a new 
_ generation of modified Puritans had come into exist- 


both wished to encourage dramatic literature, although — 


their ideas of its proper scope were widely divergent, 
whereas to Prynne and Stephen Gosson the very notion 
of drama, in its most refined form, was utterly 
abhorrent. 


To understand the reaction against the immodesty | 


of the playwrights several matters must be taken 
into consideration. In the first place, it has hardly 
been sufficiently noticed that it took more than thirty 
years to awake any indignation, except among old- 
fashioned people like Evelyn, who as early as 1668 
was ‘‘ afflicted to see how the stage was degenerated 
and polluted by the licentious times’’. The plays 
which Mr. Palmer ingeniously defends had been pre- 
ceded by a host of comedies by Dryden, Ravenscroft, 
Shadwell, Mrs. Behn, and others, against which very 
little public protest had been raised, although they 
were sometimes much more gross than any produced 
under William III. Singularly enough, the text of 
these comedies was often more obscene on the stage 


than in the press; for instance, we have evidence | 


that the ‘‘ Bellamira’’ of Sedley and the ‘‘ Limber- 
ham’’ of Dryden contained spoken passages which 
the authors did not dare to print in the book of the 
words. 
since we are now much more sensitive to what we 
hear than to what we read.) Things soon reached a 
pitch elsewhere unparalleled between the Rome of 
Petronius and the Paris of M. Octave Mirbeau. Even 
Mr. Palmer, who is so indulgent, has nothing to say 
about the comedies of Otway. And then, quite 
suddenly, in the last decade of the century, the storm 
gathered and broke. The first overt sign of a change 
of feeling may have been the scandal at the perform- 
ance of Granville’s ‘‘ She Gallants’’, when a group 
of ladies, ‘‘ who set up for Chastity ’’, made a scene 
and stopped the play. ‘‘ The She Gallants’’ seems 
nowadays, and as it was printed, no worse than other 
comedies of its time, but the feeling of the public had 
altered. Even earlier than that, the ‘‘ Double Dealer ”’ 


had been ‘‘ much censured by the greater part of | 


the town ’’, and a couplet by Hopkins, in the epilogue 
to his ‘* Boadicea ’’, says that— 


““ Once only smutty jests would please the town, 
But now (heaven help our trade!) they'll not go 
down.”’ 


This was in 1697, a year before the issue of Collier’s 


(This points to a curious change in manners, | 


ence. These were God-fearing men and women, like 
their fathers, but they were not fanatics. They wished 
to enjoy the theatre, and they were not very squeamish, 
but they were honestly outraged by such things as 
the china scene in Wycherley’s ‘‘ Country Wife’”’ 
and the nasty conversations in Vanbrugh. So that 
really Collier may be looked upon not as the enemy 
of the theatre, but as the friend of good taste and 
good management. There was more than a touch 
of Mr. Granville Barker about him. His object was 
to enable serious citizens to find a_ reasonable 
pleasure in the playhouse. 

Mr. Palmer, it is to be hoped, will pursue further 
his investigations into the history of dramatic litera- 
ture. He is well equipped for the task, and we 
shall look forward with interest to the results of his 
labour. 


PICKED IT UP.” 
By Firson Younc. 


HEN a poor man shows contempt for money his 
attitude is commonly likened to that of the 

fox towards unattainable grapes. He is indeed quite 
often regarded as wanting in enterprise and ambition 


if he does not cherish as a principal aim in life the 


financial enrichment of himself and his family. This is 
especially so in a place or time when success in life is 
reckoned by bank balances. It is more especially the 
case in a time like ours when great wealth is ceasing to 
be associated with the possession of land, and merely 
represents an accumulation of coinage. Coin is, after 
all, but the symbol of wealth, and people who are rich 
without great possessions and corresponding responsi- 
bilities may by a very defensible paradox be said to 
possess the symbol rather than the substance of wealth. 
That is why, I suppose, they seek so restlessly to turn 
these golden symbols into things that shall have at 
least the appearance or fashion of value ; that is why, 
as the fashion changes, they are always getting rid of 
their possessions and buying new ones ; that is why they 
are always buying and selling and becoming, in the 


inevitable cycle of things, mere tradespeople again. 


The embarrassments of wealth without obligation or 
useful employment for it are so obvious that I marvel 
at the increasing estimation in which people hold it. 
The number of things by which a man who has not had 
a long education in making the most of life without 
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money can actually through his riches gratify himself is 
extremely limited. Great houses and retinues of ser- 
vants give no great pleasure if they are used only by 
the possessor; they only cease to be a nuisance and 
become agreeable when they are used for the enjoy- 
ment of other people. Spending money in shops, on 
the other hand, which is interesting for the ordinary 
person whose money has to be made to go as far as 
possible, is one of the poorest possible occupations for 
people to whom it does not matter whether they pay 
three times or twenty times the value of the article 
they buy. There is left for them only the sorry excite- 
ment of the bargain hunter, with its sordid victories 
and defeats. They have all the humiliation of the 
defeats without tasting any such reality of victory as 
that of the poor mother who waits for hours in the 
rain on a Saturday night comparing prices until the 
last butcher’s shop is on the point of closing, and 
then for her few pence carries home in triumph the 
material for a substantial meal on the morrow. That 
is hunting indeed, with the hunter’s risks; there is 
perhaps death or life in the issue; at any rate there 
is an alternative between hunger and repletion. The 
sham hunt of the rich bargain seeker has as much 
relation to it as the urchin’s pursuit of a lame puppy 
has to big game shooting. 

It will be perceived by this time that I have some 
grievance against some of those who, if I adopted the 
common method of describing those who are richer 
than ourselves, I should call my more fortunate friends. 
And so I have. Everyone who mixes with any kind 
of leisured society must be aware of the increasing 
nuisance of what I can only call the Magpie Habit. 
Everyone is collecting something. Women are the 
chief offenders. Half the women who ought to be 
either usefully busy or gracefully and happily idle are 
rushing about hither and thither in the pursuit of 
various articles, chiefly of furniture or decoration, 
which are for the moment in the fashion. And when 
I speak of the Magpie Habit I wish to make a clear 
distinction between this trick of mere collecting for 
collecting’s sake, and the fascinating pastime of the 
true collector who loves things because of their beauty, 
and to whom every new treasure is but a joy and an 
education in itself. The real collector is indeed the 
first person to be inconvenienced by the Magpie people, 
who put up prices and cause the market to be flooded 
by the elaborate imitations which their insatiety de- 
mands. Women seem to be losing all that regal 
unconsciousness of their surroundings which is surely 
the best mark of breeding and good manners. Not 
what they are, but what they have seems to be their 
chief preoccupation; and they make it yours, too. It 
is more than tiresome to be obliged to talk a kind of 
dealer’s ‘‘ shop’’ with amateurs who, you are con- 
vinced, do not really understand what they are talking 
about. The only person with whom it is really interest- 
ing to talk ‘‘ shop ”’ is the shopman. 

But the mere collecting, even of pretentious rubbish 
which has corrupted everything concerned with it, from 
the craftsman who ‘“‘ faked’’ it to the dealers who 
handle it and the fool who buys it, would be less 
intolerable than the unseemly thirst for achieving a 
bargain which accompanies it. It would really seem 
as if these sham collectors care for things, not for 
their intrinsic beauty, but for their cheapness. You 
will not have to listen long to a rich woman in New 
York before the expression ‘‘ I’ve got’’ will crop up 
several times. But the English Magpie women have 
improved on that. They never say ‘“‘I bought this ’”’, 
but always ‘‘I found this’’, or ‘‘I picked it up’”’. 
This last is one of the most unseemly expressions 
which has ever crept into what ought to be polite con- 
versation. It goes beyond the sordidness of the mere 
driven bargain; it implies that you stooped to do that 
which other people disdained ; that you, with predatory 
glee and the scavenger’s lack of pride, picked up that 
which someone else had thrown away. It is a low 
action at the best of it, but we all know that even the 
industrious scavenger is at times rewarded, and that 
long raking over rubbish heaps may result in the find- 
ing of an occasional pearl; for they are not only 


worthless things that people throw away any more than 
they are only valuable things which the Magpies 
collect. But not even the scavenger expects to find a 
pearl every time; yet the Magpie collectors are so 
imbued with the idea of ‘‘ picking things up”’, of 
stooping down to them, so to speak, instead of re- 
ceiving them at their own level, that all the worthless 
old furniture shops, all the second-hand sale-rooms in 
London are strewn with that most degraded of all 
things, the faked bargain: the thing, that is to say, 
which, originally worthless, is made to look as if it had 
once been worth a very great deal, and now, appearing 
to be worth little, might in suitable surroundings be 
taken to be worth considerably more. The rubbish 
heaps are sown with sham pearls, and the obedient 
Magpies come and “ pick them up’’, and tell you how 
little they gave for them. 

According to an eminent naturalist the magpie was 
unknown in Ireland in 1617, but it had already ap- 
peared there a hundred years later when Swift wrote 
his journal to Stella. It is now common enough in 
that country, and there is a widespread but unfounded 
belief that it was introduced by the English out of 
spite. ‘‘It is a species that when not molested is 
extending its range, as J. Wolley ascertained in Lap- 
land, where within the last century it has _ been 
gradually pushing its way along the coast and into the 
interior from one fishing-station or settler’s house to 
the next, as the country has been peopled.’’ 

It will thus be seen that the habit of picking up 
things and collecting them is not the only one which 
the Pica melanoleuca of naturalists has in common 
with its human prototype. Indeed, I would prefer to 
run the risks which superstition associates with the 
appearance of the solitary magpie in the winter fields 
than endure the certainty of boredom arising from the 
proximity of the human bird. There is no doubt that, 
for me at any rate, the sight of the bird in that case is 
a presage of sorrow. 


MR. SHAW ’S ‘‘ GREAT CATHERINE.” 
By JOHN PALMER. 


HERE is one good joke in Mr. Shaw’s ‘‘ Great 
Catherine ’’, as there was one good joke in Mr. 
Chesterton’s ‘‘ Magic’’. Mr. Shaw’s joke is Mr. 
Norman McKinnel’s Patiomkin—a joke that lasts 
very well through Mr. Shaw’s first scene. Mr. 
Chesterton’s joke was Mr. Fred Lewis’s Duke, who 
lasted very weil through Mr. Chesterton’s whole play. 
With their respective possession of one good joke 
the likeness between the two plays abruptly ends. 
No better successor to ‘‘ Magic’’ than ‘‘ Great 
Catherine ’’ could be found, by way of contrast, to 
reinforce my outburst of a week ago. The root 
distinction between them is briefiy stated. Mr. 
Chesterton’s ‘‘ Magic’’ is a good example of what 
the amateur playwright can do when he does his best. 
Mr. Shaw’s ‘‘ Great Catherine’’ is an even better 
exampe of what the professional playwright can do 
when he does his worst. 

Let me explain. In making Mr. Shaw’s ‘‘ Great 
Catherine’ the text of a solemn warning to Mr. 
Shaw, it must not be imagined that I am wilfully 
breaking a butterfly on the wheel. ‘‘ Great Catherine ”’ 
is a merry trifle; and, when I have finished the neces- 
sary job of seriously showing in what respects this 
bustling little farce is Mr. Shaw’s personal and terrible 
tragedy, I shall come back to it on its merits, and 
point out how it is not nearly so funny as a farce by 
the author of ‘‘ John Bull’s Other Island ’’ should be, 
and not nearly so funny as the successor of ‘‘ Great 
Catherine ’’ will be, if Mr. Shaw allows himself to 
be warned. 

Let me first be serious in a serious matter. Mr. 
Shaw is still in the heyday of his intellectual prime. 
If anyone doubts this for a moment, let him carefully 
read Mr. Shaw’s late letters to the Bishop of Ken- 
sington—two brief documents which in sense and 
expression are equal to half a dozen Great Catherines. 
Mr. Shaw is still worth saving for the English 
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theatre, even at the expense of disconcerting people | 
by talking seriously about him. 

I have argued at length elsewhere that in a really 
healthy condition of the English theatre dramatic 
authors should produce their own plays. I have | 
pointed out that authors do not produce their own | 
plays to-day owing to a long divorce between English | 
life and letters on the one hand and the English 
theatre on the other. Authors who bring sanity, 
literary expression, live fun, ideas, sincere feeling—in 
a word, authors who bring any sort of talent or 
originality into the professional theatre from outside 
are usually too lazy or too contemptuous of the censor- 
ridden stage of to-day to give their minds seriously 
to the myriad small things that go to the producing 
of plays. They leave all this to the professional 
expert, and sit modestly apart at rehearsal in some 
corner of the stage where in their inexperience they 
imagine themselves least likely to be in the .way. 
Obviously this is not good for the piay they have 
written. Thinking only of the play, I decided—very 
rashly, I begin to think—that all authors, like Mr. 
Granville Barker and Sir Arthur Pinero, should be 
their own producers. But here is the difficulty. Un- 
fortunately for my case as to the desirability of 
eliminating the interloping producer, the author’s 
rehearsing, though it may be good for the author’s 
play, may be bad for the author. It may turn a man 
like Mr. Bernard Shaw into a man like Sir Arthur 
Pinero. Almost certainly it will do this if the re- 
hearsing author, like Mr. Bernard Shaw, is person- 
ally kind and tolerant, extremely susceptible to the 
ideas and influences amid which he moves, easily 
throwing himself with enormous energy into the fun 
of doing something professionally difficult and entirely 
new, and always ready to believe that the thing he 
happens to be tremendously interested in at the time 
is the thing that he is by nature best fitted to do. 

What has all this to do with ‘‘ Great Catherine ’’?” 
The point is this: ‘‘ Great Catherine’’ has every 
indelible mark of the play of a producing author. 
As in the plays of Sir Arthur Pinero, there is in 
Great Catherine ’’ always more care that no point 
shall be missed by the audience than that the point 


which must not be missed shall be worth making. 
There is all through exactly that absolute reliance 
upon stage business and stage effect, and the neglect 
of everything else, which makes the script of Sir | 
Arthur Pinero’s plays unreadable. There is plainly to 
be detected in every line of Great Catherine ’’ an | 
absurd reliance upon technical devices of the theatre 
to multiply the author’s intention, even when the 
author’s intention stands at artistic zero. I have said 
that the one good joke of ‘‘ Great Catherine’’ was 
Patiomkin. It must now be added that nine-tenths 
of the Patiomkin joke was that Patiomkin was stage- 
drunk. Another joke of the play, not quite so good 
as Patiomkin, was a pale reflection of Mr. Shaw’s 
Englishman in the person of an English Captain. It 
must be added that nine-tenths of this English Cap- 
tain joke wes that the English Captain was trussed 
like an anatomical specimen and tickled in his English 
ribs by the Empress’s Russian toe. 

This is a serious matter for Mr. Shaw. It has not 
come suddenly about. There were distinct signs of 
it in ‘‘ Androcles’’. It has set me seriously wonder- 
ing whether in the interests of the English theatre it 
is advisable to allow authors to produce their own 
plays as a regular thing. Perhaps, after all, the 
best way is for an author to get the last inch of his 
meaning and message into his MS. and leave the 
rest to a trained professional craftsman of the theatre. 
Let the author concentrate upon the job of making 
his characters say something worth saying, and of | 
making his characters be something worth being. | 
Then let the producer decide the minutia of where 
they shall stand when they say what they have to 
say, or do what they have to do. Otherwise there 
is a probability of our continually refilling the English — 


theatre with plays of the Pineresque type—plays by | 
authors who from long practice and familiarity with 
the uses of the stave have come to believe that it 


matters more that their characters shall utter their 
lines left-centre or back-stage than that their lines 
shall be worth uttering anywhere. The point is 
distinctly worth considering. The disastrous effect 
upon authors of producing their own plays will vary 
so considerably with the individual that perhaps no 
general rule is final. In Mr. Shaw’s case, however, 
there is no sort of doubt. ‘‘ Great Catherine ’’ is the 
last play he should be allowed to produce. Anyone 
with a personal] interest in Mr. Shaw’s welfare and 
fame must henceforth restrain him, forcibly if neces- 
sary, from attending any rehearsal of his next 
production. 

Let us now return to the intrinsic merit of Mr. 
Shaw’s farce. Is it a play to see? Seriously it is, 
if only to hear, and to try to believe, how wretchedly 
the finest living author of English dramatic prose can 
write when he begins to think of plays in terms of 
stage management and discipline. ‘‘ Great Catherine ’’, 
as a study in the degeneration of language when it 
is naturalised in a modern English theatre, is worth 
a visit. But, if you are looking for an entertainment, 
independently of any wish to be critically instructed, 
I should also advise you to go to the ‘‘ Vaudeville.’’ 
As plays are running now, Mr. McKinnel’s Patiomkin, 
as produced (I can hardly call it written) by Mr. 
Shaw, will give you more fun in the first act than is 
to be had anywhere else at this moment in London. 
The last three acts can be tolerably well enjoyed, if 
you will only consent to imagine that they are not 
irrecognisably bad Mr. Shaw, but quite remarkably 
good Sir Arthur Pinero. We except the English 
Captain’s outburst about the English fireside at the 
close. This can only be received at all as a sort of 
‘Isis ’’ effort at parodying one or two of Mr. Shaw’s 
well-known ideas. Ideas, be it noted. The style is 
too badly imitated for recognition. 

Finally I would ask whether it was with Mr. Shaw’s 
knowledge and approval that one of the actors 
repeatedly referred to his ‘‘ sweetbread’’, meaning 
presumably what in certain places of entertainment 
is still described as the ‘‘ breadbasket’’. It sounded 
like the interpolation of the sort of clown Hamlet 
objected to as saying more than is set down for him. 
I simply don’t believe that ‘‘ sweetbread’’ was Mr. 
Shaw’s effort to raise a laugh. If it meant anything 
serious, I cannot interpret it; and if Mr. Shaw did 
intend it as a joke, the case against an author pro- 
ducing his own plays is even more serious than I 
imagined. 


MR. JOHN AND OTHERS. 

By C. H. BAKER. 
HE criticisms passed by chance visitors to the 
exhibitions one happens to be at often eke out 
the interest of the show. I have been lucky twice in 
coming in for instructive points of view held and pro- 
claimed concerning Mr. John’s pictures at the Goupil 
Salon. My first entertainer was irritated by the whole 
business, and especially by the prices Mr. John’s little 
pictures had readily fetched. He was a statistician 
who with enviable skill worked out to shillings and 
pence how much the artist had made per minute, 
assuming that each sketch had taken him two hours. 
The result scandalised him; John became in his eyes an 
impostor, outrageously expensive. If only each paint- 
ing had taken, say, a week, his conduct would, F 
gathered, have been more decent. The second point of 
view I have referred to was professed by a man well 
known to readers of this Review, and, indeed, to most 
people. With an inimitable style he condemned Mr. 
John as démodé, as a person who was “‘ out of the 
movement,’’ a jester gone to seed. We want someone 

else now, he thought, to make us laugh. 

Mr. John’s exhibits are in some ways the best of 
their series, these little panel sketches of figures against 
a landscape, which he has been publishing for at least 
five years. They are masterly; only a master can say 


_ as much in such a style. And though they are kin to 


the works of the old great masters they are essentially 
unique, exclusively expressive of our time. Of course, 
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they are only sketches, a fact we cannot dismiss in 
estimating Mr. John’s rank among the masters. For 
he seems to lack the stability and stamina needed to 
carry his ideas through to a more important plane. 
That, however, does not at present concern me, because 
tt is Mr. John’s sketches, not his ultimate rank that 
we are considering. The qualities in them that show 
their kinship with what we recognise as great art are 
technique and spontaneity. Technique is compara- 
tively easy to define and, up to a point, to acquire. 
But the other is an elusive thing, not to be acquired as 
one adopts an accent or a gait, but only to be evolved. 
Mr. John’s considerable share of spontaneity can be 
realised by recognising that he convinces us more often 
than not of the natural relationship between his figures 
and their setting. Only as an afterthought does one 
remark that his people are eccentrically clothed and 
primitive in their gestures. A painter in the School 
of John, Mr. J. Currie, for example, endows his sitters 
with the queerest taste in costume and attitude, but, 
as yet lacking spontaneity, he does not convince us 
for a moment that his people are aught but stage 
properties. They seem artificial and irrelevant, like 
merry villagers in a chorus. 

But spontaneity is more than the gift of reconciling 
even the most unlikely figures with their background. 
Indeed, it seems indivisible from the very nature of 
art, implying unself-consciousness and truth, and 
manifesting itself as ceaseless newness. As I have 
said, Mr. John has been doing these little sketches for 
years, but though his material barely changes his 
recurrent impression is newness. In one or two 
themes he finds constant change; his perception 
changes ceaselessly. This cannot be said of many 
artists. I do not think it could be said of Mr. Nichol- 
son or Mr. Connard, to name two exhibiting in 
Mr. John’s company. It is not that one would 
recognise a Nicholson or a Connard immediately so 
much as that one finds repeated what has been seen 
again and again expressed in the same terms. Such 
repetition must produce self-consciousness; Mr. Con- 
nard, for example, seems almost to play the showman 
in his ‘* By the River Tang ’’, insisting on our noticing 
this effective half-tone or that chic and “‘ fetching ’’ pose. 


Such conscious insistence necessarily tampers with | 
| kind of reasoning. You pay an expert surgeon to per- 


truth; the whites become chalky, the figures leap from 
their setting, and in place of single-minded and 
inevitable emphasis on one outstanding interest, irre- 
levance predominates. In this particular picture, for 
instance, there are three conflicting subjects: a 
“‘ realistic ’’ landscape in which everything is falsely 
pitched in relation to the rest; a group of people forced 


out of just relation to the sky; and, lastly, a sort of | 
comic illustration note, which would be consistent only, | 
say, in ‘‘ Punch’’. Spontaneity, on the contrary, admits | 
of no conflicting interest; something altogether pre- | 


dominating stimulates the artist’s emotion, and while 
thus interested he has no spare attention for rival 
appeals. Thus while Mr. Connard seems aware that 
his tone is tricky and that his figures are smart, Mr. 
John appears preoccupied not only with the big grave 
decorative value of his figures, but also with the inde- 
finable significance of their humanity. 

With all the theories and attractive sophistry of the 
last three years about, it must be very difficult for 
young and not very positive painters to let themselves 
become receptive when in Nature’s presence. Simply 
to let themselves see Nature in their own way, for what 
it is worth, to realise that a passive state of perception 
is essential if they are to achieve spontaneous vision— 
how hard this must be, how much easier to take the 
practical truth of what pure logicians say for granted 
and square their vision to a formula! But theories and 
conventions are judged in the long run by their actual 
working value; we cannot argue about the inspired 
nature of a man’s creed, but we can gauge the sheer 
value of its results. Let us make Messrs. Gilman and 
Ginner and Wolmark a present of believing they are 
passionately convinced of the inspired source of their 
““Neo realism ’’ and ‘‘ Creation’’ (No. gg). But let 
us also reserve our right to estimate the value of their 


concepts, to judge whether this ‘*Creation’’, jor 
example, is transcendent and sublime or merely reflec- 
tive of a mediocre and obvious mind. In much the 
same way we can definitely settle whether Mr. Bevan’s 
‘*Ash Tree’’ contains any idea of the beauty and 
mysterious individuality that Cotman so wonderfully 
felt in trees, if it gives us new clues to the essential, 
or whether it is a commonplace conception well below 
the average consciousness. 

Whether a picture interests one or not depends upon 
the calibre of its author’s mind and vision. If his 
vision is spontaneous it must expose a genuine and 
unique perception which is always interesting, even 
though it be not on an exalted plane. Miss Fearon’s 
‘* Afternoon in the Garden ’’ is a pleasant instance, as, 
too, is Mr. Copley’s ‘‘ Wars of Religion ’’ (No. 348). 
This latter, though badly drawn enough, expresses « 
mind spontaneously impressed. Mr. Steer’s perception 
is of rarer qualities; the colour that he sees in a blue 
dress, the infinite content he has come to see in skies 
and mists and water have been apprehended only by 
the few. Apropos of his ‘‘ Boats Becalmed’’ I feel 
that the red sails are not part of its first spontaneous 
vision; they seem to be a heightened afterthought, out 
of sympathy with the rest. 

For a successful portrait painter to retain his spon- 
taneity is almost miraculous. In this connection the 
Raeburns at the French Gallery and the Romneys at 
Agnew’s (where, too, are two Reynolds and a Gains- 
borough of highest rank) are instructive. Raeburn’s 
early work is shrewd, clear cut and flexible, fairly 
responding to the ever new character of his various 
sitters and even expressive of the living changeable- 
ness, the instantaneousness, of each individual. His 
late works are pulpy in modelling and mechanically 
conform with the stock Raeburn formula for a portrait. 
Thus wanes a painter who attempts to do what his 
public wants. For he discards his own perception im- 
mediately he takes into consideration the standards of 
others. This, I gather, is what the man I have 
referred to wishes Mr. John to do. In such a view art 
is nothing more than a Parisian costumier’s business, 
a feverish competition to be in the latest fashion. As 
for the prices Mr. John commands and their relation to 
the time each picture takes, it is difficult to follow that 


form a delicate and dangerous operation: but you 
hardly expect him to take as long about it as a student 
would, just because his fee is high. You pay for the 
greatest knowledge and the most perfect skill in using 
that knowledge that you can get. Mr. John is one of 
the greztest masters of the first impression; so fine is 
his technique and so large his knowledge that the first 
wave of his inspiration (the most entirely spontaneous 
impetus an artist can receive) carries his work to a 
complete statement. A lesser artist’s first inspiration 
may perhaps be as strong, but his deficiencies in know- 
ledge and expression hold him back. The first spon- 
taneous wave carries him but a little way, and he tries 
to make the rest of the journey by means of calculated 
expedients. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE LAND AND THE COTTAGE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
62, Pall Mall, S.W., 
19 November 1913. 
Sir,—We see it stated on all sides that there is a great 
lack of cottage accommodation in country districts. In 


. Hampshire, the county I know best, I am not aware of any 


serious lack of cottages, except near the bigger towns. In 
the countryside generally I doubt if the lack of cottages is 
really serious, except in certain places, and it is quite an 
open question if many more cottages in purely rural districts 
would help the population now living there. More cottages 
would mean that there would be more labour to be employed 
locally by someone, and a greater competition for the limited 
amount of work available. The lack of employers and the 
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absence of competition among them for labour in the 
countryside is the main cause of low wages, for casual 
labour can be hired by the day, week, or month in most 
places quite easily. If the ordinary agricultural labourer 
now asks for more wages he is told by the average employer, 
“I can get plenty of labour at the price I am paying you; 
but if you like to go—go.’’ And the labourer, wisely in 
most cases, stays where he is. Nothing would raise the rates 
of rural wages so effectually as competition for labour, and 
thus more employers—not necessarily more cottages—are 
the greatest need of the countryside. 

How this better demand for labour is to be created is 
difficult to say, and it depends on each locality. There is 
little hope in agriculture as ordinarily carried on as a pro- 
vider of more employment. But the development of an 
estate, such as by the building of residential houses or week- 
end cottages of the picturesque type, the making of new 
roads, or lakes, or planting, all of these produce a greater 
demand for labour at higher prices, for in course of time 
the farmer will have to pay more to keep his men or to 
get new men; and better communication by public motor- 
vehicles between the country and the towns will also help 
the labourer in many indirect ways. 

Of course, where there are none but *‘ tied ’’ cottages the 
labourer is certainly in an unfair position, but in most places 
there are other cottages not let with farms or with busi- 
nesses. On the other hand, how is a farmer to control his 
men if he has no power to get rid of one man and substitute 
another? If new cottages are built with public or private 
money, they should not be ‘“‘ tied.’”’ To this extent some 
cottages in special places might be beneficial, but only in 
those places where the inmates of these new cottages could 
easily find work at good wages. 

When they talk of putting more labour on the land some 
of our land reformers seem to forget that the tendency in 
agriculture, as in other industries, is to do away more and 
more with manual and animal labour and to substitute 
machinery instead. Fewer labourers, and only those pos- 
sessing some mechanical training, will be employed in future 
when mechanical ploughing and reaping become general, as 
in Western Canada, and every farm thrashes and pulps for 
itself without employing extra labour. 

How, then, can more labourers be employed on the land? 
Only by small holdings, freehold or leasehold, and even then 
there is much doubt of success. How is the small owner or 
farmer to prosper with the competition of cheap foreign 
imports from all over the world? When bad seasons come 
the small man in particular has but little chance to avoid 
borrowing at high rates of interest to pay his charges. If 
with ample capital and the latest kinds of machinery agri- 
culture only pays a moderate return, how can the smaller 
man do more than make a hard living ? 

Mr. Lloyd George may have done some good in calling 
public attention once more to the problem of land and rural 
housing, but I cannot see that so far he has made much 
contribution towards solving a most difficult problem. The 
real reasons for the decay of the countryside as compared 
with the town lie much deeper down than are generally 
recognised. Free Trade is probably the best policy for 
industrial England, but it is the worst for agricultural 
England. No sane man believes that this policy can be 
altered now in such a way as to benefit agriculture, for the 
industrial population demand the cheapest food, and not only 
are they more numerous but their interests are infinitely 
greater than those of agriculture as measured by importance 
and weaith. Since 1846 we have, as a nation, backed 
industry and despised agriculture, and our national bread 
cannot be buttered on both sides. The result is that, accord- 
ing to the Income-Tax returns, £24,000,000 sterling is 
the annual net income from agricultural land, and 
#1,050,000,000 sterling from commerce and investments. 
The revenue of agricultural land is thus less than 2} per 
cent. of our national income, and if confiscated entirely, as 
some extremists suggest, would only pay 12 per cent. 
towards our annual Budget. 

There is thus no mystery about the so-called decay of the 
countryside, for it is a natural consequence, not of any 
particular system of land tenure but of a policy very suc- 
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or will not fight ? 


cessful in other directions. And as confidence in the future 
of land is also declining—or I should say rather confidence 
in the fair treatment of owners of land and houses by the 
Government—wise men are beginning to refuse to put more 
money into a threatened industry, and are selling when they 


- can, and spreading the burden and widening the interests in 


the land. When another million of voters are concerned in 
the ownership and cultivation of the land, we shall hear less 
about the iniquities of the land system; and, what is far 
more important, the national services, chiefly paid for by 
land, will then be borne by the general taxpayer, whose 
business it is to pay for what the nation as a whole demands 
and must have. 
Yours faithfully, 
MontacGu OF BEAULiev. 


HOME RULE AND ULSTER. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sirn,—Many Home Rulers still try to keep up the fiction 
that there is no Unionist majority in Ulster, that the pro- 
posed resistance in the event of the Bill passing is all bluff, 
and that in reality there will be no attempt to resist. 

On the last point let me just say that this kind of bluff 
involves trouble and expense, and that, as its object is 
evidently to defeat the Home Rule Bill, those who indulge 
in it must be really opposed to this Bill; and with more 
than 200,000 male covenanters the opponents of the Bill in 
Ulster cannot be altogether insignificant. Further, a man 
who did not intend to fight may be sometimes provoked to 
fight by telling him he is bragging and lying and will not 
make good his words when the occasion arises. A man 
will usually become pugnacious when you call him a 
coward. 

But if the majority of the people of Ulster are opposed 
to the control of the proposed Dublin Parliament, why 
should they be compelled to submit to it whether they will 
Has not a local majority rights which 
ought to be respected? If it has not, what becomes of the 
main argument in favour of Home Rule? I know of no 
reason for compelling Ulster to throw in its lot with the 
other three Irish Provinces, except that the majority of the 
people in these three Provinces desire it. And I do not think 
this desire arises from their love and affection for Ulster. 

But to show that the majority of the people of Ulster 
are opposed to Home Rule is not a difficult task. For in 
Ulster, Unionism and Protestantism, Nationalism and 
Roman Catholicism go together whenever we are dealing 
with considerable numbers. Not a single constituency in 
which the majority of the people are Protestants returns a 
Home Ruler to the Imperial Parliament; and there is but 
one constituency (North Fermanagh) in which the Roman 
Catholics preponderate which returns a Unionist. In 
this one constituency the numbers are almost equal, and 
I believe a majority of the electors are Protestants. Lon- 
donderry town was in the same position as North Fer- 
managh previous to the late by-election, and I believe the 
Unionists have some hopes of winning it back. Like North 
Tyrone, it is a place where an Asquithite must be run 
instead of a Redmondite in order to capture a few Protestant 
votes and thus turn the scales with any degree of certainty. 

The total population of Ulster is 1,581,000. The Roman 
Catholics number 690,000, the non-Catholics 890,000; 
majority for the latter, 200,c00. Ulster contains thirty- 
three constituencies, which are all single-membered. Seven- 
teen of these return Home Rulers. Their population is 
673,000. Sixteen return Unionists. Their population is 
908,000. Majority for the Unionists, 235,000. The Home 
Rulers at present have one seat more than the Unionists, 
but this results altogether from the faulty distribution of 
seats. Redistribute them in accordance with the popula- 
tion principle and the Unionists will have nineteen or twenty 
seats and the Nationalists thirteen or fourteen. There is 
a schedule of seats in the proposed Irish Parliament in the 
Home Rule Bill professedly based on the population 
principle, though the draftsman might have taken a few 
lessons in the rule of three. In this schedule fifty-nine 
seats are allotted to Ulster. Will any Home Ruler en- 
deavour to show that the Nationalist ought to capture 
one-half, or nearly one-half, of these seats? 

A recent letter stated that the Nationalists expected to 
win four seats in Ulster at the next General Election. I 
think the gain is more likely to be on the other side; but 
the present agreement between religion and politics is not 
likely to be seriously disturbed. The Nationalists, however, 
might win three seats and still represent a minority of the 
people of the Province. If they won four clear seats, how- 
ever, and could claim that Ulster had returned twenty-one 
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Home Rulers to twelve Unionists it would materially 
strengthen their cause; and if they really expect to attain 
this success why are they not anxious to have a General 
Election at the earliest possible date in the expectation that 
the Ulster Unionists would get such a beating at the polls 
that they would hoist the white flag immediately? If 
Ireland is almost unanimous in its support of Home Rule 
why not prove the fact in black and white and then ask 
the English and Scotch members to disregard the turbulent 
but insignificant minority in Ulster? 
, Truly yours, 


X. 


VZ VICTIS! 
To the Editor of the SaruRDay Review. 
15 St. Mary’s Square, Paddington, W., 
18 November 1913. 

Sir,—By referring to an article in the ‘ Quarterly 
Review ’’ of December, 1851, on Highland and Irish Destitu- 
tion, it will be seen that during the seasons of distress in the 
*forties ‘t the increased consumption of whisky exactly tallies 
with the extraneous aid received. ... We do not know 
precisely the amount of charity distributed to Ireland in the 
five years since 1846—in rates, voluntary subscriptions, and 
large grants from the Treasury—probably not less than 
£15,000,000. During that time £21,000,000 has been spent 
in whisky.’’? This is only one instance out of many to show 
that eleemosynary aid has really been the ruin of Ireland. It 
is, therefore, unthinkable that the Union should be severed 
by agitators who have never worked in any occupation 
without concentrating their energies upon American dollars. 
The Irish to this day are slaves either to the whisky bottle 
or to the teapot—stewed tea being even worse than whisky 
in conquering the moral fibre of frail humanity. Hence the 
title of this letter. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Donatp NorMAN REID. 


MR. SAMUEL AND THE HOLT REPORT. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 
Park Crescent, W., 
October 1913. 

Sir,—Mr. Samuel has this week consented to be more 
generous than the Holt Report recommended. It may 
pertinently be noticed that, in the Swiss Parliament, when 
the estimates are being considered, if there is a surplus from 
the postal revenue the Minister of Posts and Telegraphs 
rises in his place, regrets the fact, and makes ample 
apologies. He promises that greater care will be taken in 
future so that it does not occur again. The basis of the 
Swiss system is that there should be no contribution to the 
Federal Revenue from any profit made by the Post Office, 
but that any surplus should be used in improving the condi- 
tion of the staff and the efficiency of the service. How 
different in England! A sum of from £4,000,000 to 
£5,000,000 a year is expected to be handed over by the 
Post Office to the Treasury, and this is the cause of the 
difficult position in which the Postmaster-General now finds 
himself. Without discussing the question of whether it is 
right to tax knowledge which our system involves, we should 
bear in mind that there is no postal service which compares 
with that of Switzerland. Fully equipped post offices are 
supplied to hotels and villages in the highest mountains and 
the most remote valleys, and the Swiss have good reason to 
be proud of their enterprise. Business is promoted, pleasure 
facilitated, the pursuit of knowledge increased, and the pros- 
perity of Switzerland largely depends on the generous 
character of its postal system. The Holt Report was 
received with such a chorus of disapproval by all departments 
of the Post Office that Mr. Samuel is wise to go behind it. 
It will be a surprise to the public to learn that many of the 
letter carriers have to depend largely for their rent upon the 
Christmas Boxes, the collection of which is authorised by 
the Post Office. Some years ago, whilst doing duty in an 
out-patient room at one of our medical institutions, a con- 
sumptive postman presented himself. On inquiring as to 
the amount of house room he was able to afford, I was 
horrified to learn that the quality and quantity of it depended 
on the gifts the public so gladly offer to the postmen at 
Christmas, under the wrong impression that the money is 
to purchase them pleasure and recreation. Is there any 
other branch of our great Civil Service of which it may be 
said that the men have ‘‘ to beg their rent from door to 
door ’’? If the Treasury cannot afford immediately to forgo 
the millions it receives from the Post Office, some such sum 


as three or four millions should be ear-marked, and all 
profit over that sum should in future go to the improvement 
of the salaries and pay, and making all the offices more 
worthy of the richest nation in the world. The fixed sum 
might be labelled ‘‘ Knowledge Tax ”’, so that our successors 
might send it to follow the paper duty and other taxes on 
knowledge which the nation wisely abandoned. 
Yours faithfully, 
Joun Fretcner 


DRIVER CAUDLE’S CASE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Brighton, 
10 November 1913. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Poel, states that Lord 
Selborne’s opinion may be good in law, but is it good in 
ethics ? 

Driver Caudle was pardoned because the decision of the 
Court that tried him was not good in law, as he had com- 
mitted no crime, and the Court was not concerned with 
ethics, but with law and the details of an accident—and an 
accident is not a crime. 

It is, of course, to be regretted, and very much regretted, 
that the accident did occur as it did, but when a person is 
tried by law the decision must be, I need hardly say, accord- 
ing to law—that is to say, where there is no crime or offence 
there can be no penalty. 


I am, yours faithfully, 


JUVENAL AT A CABINET. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviIEw. 


Sir,—It is probable that neither Mr. Asquith nor your 
correspondents are aware of the most memorable application 
of this familiar line. 

In 1210 Otto IV., who had acquired the Imperial Crown 
mainly owing to the support of the Papacy, in his mad 
ambition became its assailant. Whereupon Pope Inno- 
cent III. threw the whole weight of his influence into the 
rival claims of the wonderful boy, Frederick IJ.—the future 
‘* Stupor Mundi.’’ But the Romans for the most part could 
not accept the sudden alliance with the Ghibelin House—the 
hereditary enemies of the Papacy—against the Guelfs, who 
had always been its supporters. A contemporary poem-- 
“* Carmen de destitutione Ottonis ’’—has been preserved in 
which the contention is thrown into the form of a dialogue 
between Rome and the Pope, in which the arguments on 
each side are set forth. It concludes with the following un- 
answerable argument from Innocent :— 

‘* Si tibi non placeant assignate rationes 
Per quas Ottoni Fredericus substituatur 
Sic volo, sic jubeo, sit pro ratione voluntas. ’ 

Neediess to say that the result was the destruction of 
Otto’s empire, and the permanent overthrow of the great 
house of Guelf in Germany. 


E. W. Urounart. 


THE NEW FRONT OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Piccadilly, W., 17 November 1913. 

S1r,—Mr. MacColl’s article on the new front of Bucking- 
ham Palace in your last week’s issue is most interesting. 
For many years there has been quite a strong public feeling 
that the Palace front was entirely out of keeping and un- 
suitable as the residence of a Monarch ruling over a larger 
number of peoples than any other crowned head in Europe. 
The demand for a reconstruction scheme has evolved the 
new facade which we now see. The difficulties encountered 
in designing a new front which when completed would 
leave a monumental and artistic structure, pleasing to the 
more exacting critic, were certainly not insurmountable, 
notwithstanding the somewhat limited conditions. On the 
other hand, the very fact of being so much tied down, of 
having one’s work partly ‘‘ set out’’ so to speak, offered 
quite a number of most interesting possibilities to the expert. 
Several illustrations have recently appeared giving views of 
the old and the new fronts side by side. The old facade was 
not by any means lacking in dignity and refinement of detail. 
Being so thoroughly begrimed by years of exposure it dis- 
armed any serious criticism. The critics of architecture who 
assert that proportion can ‘‘ go hang”’ are talking sheer 
nonsense. Good proportion is the first and most essential 
feature in any building, large or small. In this first sine 
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qua non the new front is in more ways than one un- 
successful. The treatment adopted appears to us to be 
wholly lacking in symmetry and grace. Any artistic 
production, whether in art, music, or the drama, is surely 
always open to criticism. 

Particularly is this so in such an important building as a 
Royal palace. The detail of the new facade is certainly not 
what one expected to find in a building of such national 
importance and public interest, a building which above all 
others should have left its mark as a valuable contribution to 
the architecture of the Metropolis. Even as ‘‘ subsidiary ”’ 
entrances to a Royal palace the two doorways under the end 
bays are very commonplace in conception and detail. The 
pedimented windows above, on the balcony level, have been 
treated in a most extraordinary manner. The cornices of the 
pediments have not been returned in the usual manner, but 
are cut short and jammed into the fluted columns, giving a 
most disastrous effect. The windows one may say are treated 
in a somewhat free style of classic, and the result does not 
appear at all happy; while one of the principal features in 
the building, the main cornice, entirely lacks that boldness, 
dignity and strength so essential in any large and important 
building. When viewed from the south-east the whole treat- 
ment of the return bays seems most unfortunate, including 
the three pilasters and the diminutive carved wreaths stuck 
on the parapet without any apparent reason. The gateways 
surrounding the Queen Victoria Memorial are, to our way 
of thinking, much in advance of the new Palace front. 
These we have frequently admired. We have a number of 
really fine public buildings in London, some of which have 
appeared in recent years—much to the credit of their de- 
signers. Among the older buildings is the Goldsmiths’ Hall 
(which can now be viewed from the corner of Newgate 
Street), one of a series of fine old city buildings dignified and 
refined in every detail. 

Of other numerous examples of stately and well considered 
architecture we might mention the Reform Club, in Pall 
Mall, and the Junior United Service, in Charles Street. A 
fine opportunity seems to have been lost in the new facade 
to Buckingham Palace. ; 

I am, Sir, . 
Yours faithfully, 
Crassic.”’ 


A PERENNIAL DICKENS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


27 Longton Grove, Sydenham, S.E., 
27 October 1913. 


Sir,—I have read with interest your reviewer’s remarks 
on the ‘‘ Waverley ’’ Edition of the Works of Charles 
Dickens. The more Dickens is read the better for his 
readers. 

The editions of Dickens show no signs of diminution in 
their output. They must go on, because we can’t do with- 
out Dickens. I think I am right in stating that practically 
all that Dickens wrote is now out of copyright, and there- 
fore the property of anybody. This being the case, it is for 
every Englishman to resent any trifling with national assets 
of great value, and at the same time to desire that these 
assets are made as much of as possible. 

The works are published in many forms at many prices— 
but I have often thought that, even yet, Dickens has not 
come out as many would like to see him issued. May I 
briefly state my own idea of an ultimate edition of Dickens 
that would always be going on? 

I would publish the whole of his works in serial parts, 
prefacing each with chapters giving what is known (or rea- 
sonably conjectured) of general interest concerning places, 
persons, and associations arising out of the tale, with illus- 
trations, bibliography, etc., ad. lib. These prefatory chapters 
would probably treble in some cases the bulk of the novel 
when considered as a work incomplete without its associated 
introduction. Forster’s ‘‘ Life’? would, of course (by 
arrangement) be included in the series, brt with volumi- 
nous footnotes bringing within its covers important or 
pleasantly desirable information accumulated since its first 
appearance of which Forster could have had no definite 
knowledge. 

We might thus get a uniform edition of Dickens, buyable 
from (say) month to month in not too expensive parts, con- 
taining all that is accepted as knowledge by the best 
Dickensian authorities concerning each and all of the novels 
and other writings. 

I would also publish a separate (uniform) periodical for 
the reception of pictures, articles, verses, papers, and other 
material relating to Dickens and his works. It would be 
entrusted to a careful editor, who could be relied upon only 
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to accept contributions of real literary, artistic or historical 
value. Something larger (though it could not be better in 
quality) than the present ‘‘ Dickensian ’’ would be required. 
This glorified ‘‘ Dickensian’? would always go on, and 
would become, in course of time, a store-house of things 


_ new and old of the utmost value. As Dickensian landmarks 


disappear it would illustrate them, and would even include 


_ in its purview buildings, etc., not mentioned by Dickens, 


upon which he must have looked and which would be 
generally recognised as of a character to attract his atten- 
tion. 

As each edition of ‘* Pickwick ’’ (say) was worked off it 
would be succeeded by another, with the introduction en- 
riched by the addition of newly-discovered facts and pictures 
already brought to light in the pages of the glorified 
‘‘Dickensian’’. As each edition of Forster’s ‘‘ Life ”’ 
worked off its successor would be similarly enriched. 

We should thus be always going forward, working on a 
principle, and haphazard methods of publication, asso- 
ciated with the appearance of much that Dickens 


| wrote since he went out of copyright, would be to a con- 


siderable extent obviated. We should establish a medium 
for the garnering of all Dickensian knowledge otherwise 


_ left floating in space. Everybody could help to make it inte- 


_ resting and ultimately hope to add something personally to 


a Pickwick’, a ‘‘ Copperfield”’, a ‘‘ Dorrit’? or other 
Dickensian introduction. 
This idea of keeping alive the classics of literature by 


| bringing readers into working touch with editors and pub- 


lishers is capable of development. Your reviewer’s mention 
of Mr. Street’s ‘‘ Ghosts of Piccadilly ’’ opens up a possible 
prospect (and a pleasant one) of More Ghosts, in the shape of 
new editions, with, in each case, an enriched and re-enriched 
introduction. We get good books and let them die. 

But to conclude, if you would kindly record my disbelief 
in the wisdom of fronting Dickens with the sort of preludes 
with, which fashion is threatening us, I should, as a Dickens 
lover, be grateful. To front Dickens in this way is some- 
times to affront him. 

Yours faithfully, 
CorFIELD. 


BULWER LYTTON. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
16 Amwell Street, E.C. 


Sir,—Mr. Filson Young asserts that ‘‘ Bulwer Lytton ”’ 
is wrong, and that we ought to say Lytton Bulwer ”’, 


' whereas it is he himself that is in error. The novelist’s 


original surname was Bulwer, and he had four Christian 
names—viz., Edward George Earle Lytton; but as he 
generally used only the first and fourth he was known as 
Edward Lytton Bulwer. 

In 1844, in consequence of his mother’s will, he took the 
extra surname of Lytton, and ceased to use his fourth 
Christian name; but none the less he had six names alto- 
gether (four Christian and two surnames), and all six appear 
on his tombstone in Westminster Abbey. 

In the new biography the Earl of Lytton—who makes a 
flattering reference in his preface to the assistance I have 
given him—has placed a hyphen between the two surnames, 
not because his grandfather did so, but because it has been 
stated oa good authority that he ought to have done so, as 
he took the extra surname of Lytton by royal licence. 
When I wrote my little work, ‘ Bulwer Lytton: An 
Exposure of the Errors of his Biographers’’, I knew that 
the novelist. did not use the hyphen, but did not know that 
he broke any rule in the matter,—a rule of which, I have 
no doubt, he was ignorant. 

Yours, ete., 
W. A. Frost. 


THE “ NUT” AND HIS KERNEL. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay Review. 
Authors’ Club, 2 Whitehall Court, S.W. 


Srr,--The word nut’? was commonly used twenty-five 
years ago in New South Wales to describe a boy or young 
man of impudence and cool audacity, more particularly in 
action. He was the “ hard case’? who “‘ had a hide,’’ and 
would flout authority and do unto others things which 
showed small regard for their feelings or their. rights. If 
the adjective ‘* hard ’’ was prefixed, the idea was rather of 
one who would drive a hard bargain and exact his full pound 
of flesh. It is news to me that “‘ nut,’’ in Australian slang, 
stands for ‘‘a long, lantern-jawed and beardless youth,” 
and I should be glad to know whence this quotation comes. 


Yours, etc., 
E. R. Garnsey. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE LOVING-CUP. 


“ The Truth about the Titanic.” 
Gracie. Rider. 6s. net. 


By Colonel Archibald — 


_ helping to save the rest, men do a great service to 
| their kind. 


E confess to have sat up through the night to | 


read this book, virtually, right 


through. | 


Yet it has over three hundred pages: and, barring a | 


solitary passage, it seems to be without literary skill 


or charm—a passage telling how the strong swimmer | 


in his agony rises from under the sinking ship, and, 
looking on the awful scene of tangled wreckage and 
drowning men in ‘‘ a thin, light-grey, smoky vapour ”’ 
that hung like a pall over the water, recalls in a flash 
his Dante and Virgil with their pictures of Hades. 
Where the book holds us, where it is of high value— 
hard, practical value—is in the perfectly clear and con- 
clusive evidence of an eye-witness that the men of the 


in vain—any more than the charge at Balaklava hap- 
pened in vain. There is a great deal of sound, practi- 
cal prose, of sound practical commonsense, in 
Browning’s idea: By dying hard, by not flinching at 
the black minute from the arch-fear of his poem, by 


They help to get their fellows a little out 
of the wallowing pigsty of self. 

That, we hazard, is the ultimate, lasting lesson of 
the ‘‘ Titanic’’. It will not much matter a hundred 
years hence, fifty years hence, Why the ‘ Titanic ”’ 
went down, How the ‘‘ Titanic ’’ went down. Whether 
she broke in two, whether she exploded. True, she 


| probably did neither; but by 1963 or by 2013 will it 


‘* Titanic ’’—the great bulk of the men, English and | 
American—were, all through, what Buller called his | 


men, Splendid. 
There were a few exceptions. 
time. We know it afresh after reading this book. 


We knew it at the | 


much signify if she did either? Does it matter a 
fig to-day why the ‘* Birkenhead ”’ fifty vears ago went 
down? Not at all; as Myers well judged, it only mat- 
tered that on the ‘‘ Birkenhead ’”’ the troops drew up 
after the boats were all gone with the women— 


‘* The bayonet line gleamed bright. 
Then with the plunging vessel 
Plunged to eternal night ’’. 
And it wiil be exactly the same with the ‘‘ Titanic ’’. 


_ The lawyers’ fees have been settled; the insurances, 


There were foreigners—one is inclined to take the | 


view, ‘‘ poor devils ’’—who were scared and tried to 
rush the boats, or stowed themselves away. There 
were a few others who seemed to have drunk or 
smoked too much; and here and there a poor weakling. 
But we need not trouble about them. Take the men 


_ for all will be settled or else forgotten. 


as a body—-in the noble phrase of Clarendon, they | 


held themselves to admiration. 

This book puts away, once and for ever, the entirely 
wrong idea that people controlled themselves at that 
frightful time because they did not really understand 
the danger. They were hardly out of their cabins ere 
they recognised it. Their eyes were not bandaged. 
That arch-fear in a visible shape, that Browning 


wished to be faced by when the moment came, with | 


a vengeance faced them. 


Hundreds and hundreds of the men who helped to | 


save the women and children, or who stood and waited 
whilst, quite perceptibly, the ship went down, knew they 
would sink with it. Yet, going through those two hun- 
dred pages of this book, in which the late Colonel 
Gracie gives the plain facts and figures of each boat, 
we find recurring again and again almost to monotony 


presumably, have been settled. The question of boats 
What will be 
remembered to good purpose, what will endure, is the 
hard-bitten manhood of those who quietly waited for 
the close and went down with the ship. There is no 
mistake about it—they drained the loving-cup. 


CLARENDON THE CHARMING. 
“ The Life and Letters of the Fourth Earl of Clarendon, 


K.G., G.C.B." By the Right Hon. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Bart. In 2 Vols. Edward Arnold. 
30s. net. 


Y the testimony of his contemporaries, the fourth 
Lord Clarendon was the most charming of 
From his portraits he was obviously hand- 
We 


men. 
some, in the most refined and aristocratic type. 


| doubt not that he had a melodious voice, and that 


the statement of witnesses, ‘‘ No confusion’’; and | 


also, *‘ Said goodbye to wives and sank with ship’”’ 
Messrs. so and so, and so and so. 

One insists on this because at the time there were 
arm-chair heroes, heroes of the tongue and pen, 


| platonic amour of Mr. 


at any rate, advertising interviewed heroes, who, snug | 


and brave at home, scoffed that the passengers were 
really wild with funk; that the trembling band played 
tunes just to keep a driblet of courage in them. 

Again, Colonel Gracie’s exact and detailed facts, 
which he was collecting and scientifically arranging for 
a year or more, give the lie, absolute and direct, to 
those mean ones who tried to spread it about that the 
order was to save the first-class and state cabin and 
drive the poor people back. There was, as a fact, 
no preference : though doubtless a few mean ones will 
still swear there was; but, then, there are rancorous 
people who, but for fear of ridicule, would probably 
accuse the ‘* Fell Sergeant ’’ himself of favouring the 
rich at the expense of the poor! 

That, then, is the real worth, and no small worth, 
of Colonel Gracie’s book—it should persuade all honest 
minds that still need persuading that alike the drilled 
crew of the ‘‘ Titanic’’ and the undrilled passengers 


were steadfast and died hard. We need not consider | 


the extreme end of it in this connection; for when the 
wail arose we must remember it came from drowning 
and freezing creatures who had largely lost their full 
consciousness. The point is that whilst steadfastness 


and endurance could still tell, they were steadfast and | 


they endured. 

So the sinking of the great ship and the loss of so 
many lives was not, rightly considered, the unmiti- 
gated loss it seemed. This did not really happen all 


' no sense of perspective. 


all his ways were those of pleasantness, amounting 
to what the French call ‘‘ jolies maniéres’’. Besides 
his wife, the Queen of Holland was much éprise with 
him, and we think the affair, which must have been 
a good deal talked of in Society, suggested the 
Sidney Wilton and Queen 
Agrippina in ‘‘ Endymion ’’, Lord Beaconsfield’s last, 
best, and least appreciated novel. Unfortunately 
this kind of personal charm defies transmission by 
the printed page. It is more like an aroma than 
anything else, for it evaporates with the generation 
that recognised it. We have searched the pages of 
these volumes in vain for evidence of Lord Clarendon’s 
charm. It is not to be found in his correspondence, 
which is frequently commonplace, and sometimes 
acrimonious. Of his conversation, which Lady 
Lyttelton said was sarcastic but delightful, we have 
no specimens, and we are obliged to fall back on 
report, which pronounced it to be very good. Some 
of our disappointment we must vent on the biographer. 
We suppose that Sir Herbert Maxwell has had more 
private family papers through his hands than any 
other living writer, and biography is an art, in which 
experience tells as in any other art. But Sir Herbert 
Maxwell has shown less than his usual skill in the 
selection and arrangement of his materials. Lord 
Clarendon was Minister at Madrid from 1834 to 1839: 
but that is no reason why we should be plunged 
into the details of Spanish politics at that period. 
Neither Lord Clarendon’s mission nor the dynastic 
quarrels of the Spaniards eighty years ago have the 
slightest interest to-day. A general sketch of the 
least important part of Lord Clarendon’s career would 
have been sufficient. But the antiquarian spirit is 
strong in Sir Herbert Maxwell; and to your thorough- 
bred antiquary all facts are equally important—he has 
This deficiency in the sense 
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of historical proportion, and the absence of all refer- 
ence to Lord Clarendon’s life at ‘‘ The Grove ’’, where 
he was seen at his best, are serious defects in a 
biography. 

The earldom of Clarendon must always be his- 
torically associated with the author of the Great 
Rebellion, and the Chancellor of Charles II. The 
peerage passed from the Hyde family by the extinc- 
tion of the male line in the eighteenth century, and 
was transferred to the Villiers family by the mar- 
riage in 1749 of Mr. Thomas Villiers with Lady Jane 
Hyde, the last representative of that name. Lord 
North revived the peerage in favour of Mr. Villiers, 
and the subject of this biography was the fourth earl 
of the second creation, his eldest son retaining the 
courtesy title of Lord Hyde. Mr. George Villiers 
was Minister at Madrid and in his thirty-ninth year 
when he succeeded his uncle in 1839. His was one 
of those curious cases in which a man marries, not 
because he is in love, but because he and his female 
relatives think that it is time he should marry. Lord 
Clarendon allowed his mother and sister to choose 
his wife for him, and repelled the charge of not being 
in love by the answer that he had only seen Lady 
Katharine Barham, a daughter of Lord Verulam, 
seven or eight times. The marriage turned out much 
better than most so-called love-matches, and Lady 
Clarendon’s letters, which, by the way, are among 
the most entertaining in these volumes, prove her to 
have been a devoted wife, and a ‘‘ great lady”’ in 
the best sense of the term. It is Lord Clarendon’s 
distinction that he was Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in Lord Aberdeen’s Government, and in Mr. 
Gladstone’s first Government in 1869. In the former 
capacity Lord Clarendon had to keep the peace in 
perhaps the most quarrelsome and divided Cabinet 
that ever met. It is no wonder that a Government 
composed of Lord John Russell, Lord Palmerston, 
Lord Aberdeen, Mr. Gladstone, and Sir James 
Graham went to war, not only with one another, but 
with Russia. It required all Lord Clarendon’s cool 
suavity to get his despatches passed by such a Cabinet, 
composed as it was of four Premiers and the most 
cantankerous of the Peelites. 

Hardly a week passed in which Lord John Russell, 
or Lord Palmerston, or Mr. Gladstone did not resign, 
and then withdraw his resignation. Lord Clarendon 


conceived a deep admiration for Lord Aberdeen, and | 


a deep distrust of Sir Stratford Canning, whom he 
justly suspects to have been the real author of the 
war. It is sickening to think that a mere bully, who 
had a personal grudge against the Czar, should have 
been allowed to plunge four great Powers intc one 
of the most senseless wars of modern times. Why 
Sir Stratford Canning was not recalled at once must 


remain one of the mysteries of the wretched Crimean | 


period. 


It was no doubt the painful experience . 


gained during the Crimean War that impelled Lord | 
Clarendon, a cold-blooded Whig, to attempt the most | 


chivalrous, the most hopeless, and the most honour- 
able action of his life. In 1870, just before his death, 
Lord Clarendon tried to persuade Bismarck to agree 
to a reduction of Prussian armaments on the same 
terms as France. The arguments in favour of a 
simultaneous and proportionate disarmament by two 
rival Powers are familiar enough in our ears, and 
have recently been revived in breezy style by Mr. 
Churchill. But we believe that Lord Clarendon was 
the first Foreign Minister to make the proposal. 
Strangely enough, Sir Herbert Maxwell does not 
record this correspondence, which we found in Lord 
Newton’s ‘‘ Life of Lord Lyons’’, although, in our 
opinion, it is the brightest feather in Lord Clarendon’s 
cap. Lord Clarendon’s attitude and language during 
the phases of Parliamentary reform in 1866 and 1867 
discover all the narrowness and bitterness of a Whig. 
It is all very well for Sir Herbert Maxwell, a con- 
sistent and thoroughbred Tory, to denounce Disraeli’s 
Reform Act. Disraeli made the same mistake as 
Bismarck—namely, he believed that if you went down 


get behind the north wind. It was a mistake, for 
which Tories are quite entitled to blame Lord 
Beaconsfield. But what right has a Whig, who 
pretends to believe in the people, to denounce the 
lowering of the franchise? Yet Lord Clarendon 
wrote to Lady Salisbury from Knowsley in 1867: 
‘“‘The host looks ragged and weak... . but is 
in high good humour and spirits. ... He con- 
gratulated himself on not having to assist at the 
banquet at Edinboro’, where Dizzy was to be made 
all sorts of things; and he laughed when I asked 
whether among them he would be made a Christian ; 
for, altho’ there was abundant evidence of his 
circumcision, there was none of his baptism’’. And 
this was written by a Whig nobleman to a lady! 
The lowest party rag to-day would be ashamed to 
write so of a political opponent. 

Quite the most remarkable fact mentioned by Lord 
Clarendon in his letters is that of Queen Victoria 
writing a letter to ‘‘The Times’’ with her own 
hand, and signing it ‘‘ Anonyma’’, to defend herself 
against the charge of undue seclusion after the Prince 
Consort’s death. We can only rejoice that competi- 
tion has shorn Delane’s successor of most of his 
power. Incomparably the best letters in these 
volumes are those of Miss Emily Eden, the daughter 
of Lord Auckland, Pitt’s ambassador, and the sister 
of Miss Eleanor Eden, whom Pitt at one time wanted 
to marry. Emily Eden’s letters are models of the 
witty, gossipy style, and could only have been written 
by a very clever woman, who had lived in the great 
world. Famous statesmen, great noblemen, and 
society favourites do not as a rule travel out to a 
Kensington villa to pass the afternodn with an invalid 
spinster of advanced years. Great must have been 
the conversational power of a woman whose constant 
visitors were Lord Brougham, Charles Greville, and 
Francis Duke of Bedford. Miss Eden does indeed 
complain, humorously and pathetically, that these 
visitors were old and querulous and spiteful, still they 
were personages; and the stories she tells us of the 
Duke of Bedford’s parsimony are almost incredible. 
The owner of Bloomsbury and Woburn was delighted 
by the loan of Miss Eden’s carriage, as he had none 
of his own in town, and he was overjoyed when 
another lady bought him a box of cough lozenges, 
as he said he had used all those which somebody 
else had given him, and he did not know what to do! 
If there are any other letters of Miss Eden they ought 
to be produced, as they would be a social gold mine. 


DICKENS IN IMIS. 


“A Great Mystery Solved: Being a Continuation of and 
Conclusion to ‘ The Mystery of Edwin Drood.’"’ By 
Gillan Vase. Edited by Shirley Byron Jevons. 
Sampson Low. 6s. 


HARLES NORTON told Grant Duff and the 
Breakfast Club, in tg00, of an American prayer 
which he had actually heard: ‘‘Oh Lord! give us 
self-complacency, that most precious of all Thy gifts ”’. 
Instances of that virtue are pretty frequent in the 
United States, for if they are ‘‘ cruel smart’’, they 
have the gift to know it. The adjectives we have 
just quoted are from ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit’’. America 
did, and we daresay does, not like that book, and 
Dickens in 1868 inserted a postscript at the beginning of 


_ it, in which he softened the vigour of his denunciation 


country. 


_ story—all American: one a conscious burlesque, 


low enough in the social scale you would reach Con- 
servatism, just as the ancients believed you could characters, customs, and nomenclature ’’ (American 


by speaking of immense later improvements in that 
But Dickens did not live to see how America 
would get back on him. Perhaps it is just as well, 
for the Americans who have been good enough to 
continue the story broken by his death have com- 
mitted an outrage which even American self-com- 
placency might find it hard to justify to an indignant 
author. There are at least, as Mr. Cuming Walters 
tells us in ‘‘ The Complete Mystery of Edwin Drood ’’, 
published last year, four precious continuations of the 
an 
adaptation of the English novel to American scenes, 


| 
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humour is of special brand); another suggested by 
the Spirit Pen of Charles Dickens, through a medium 
issuing from Brattleborough; a third by a New York 
journalist who did not give his name on the title-page, 
though ‘‘ the insidious .announcement was made that 


the real authors were Charles Dickens’s eldest son and | 
Wilkie Collins’’ (cruel smart, that !); and a fourth 
which lies before us, and has the modest title, “‘A | 


Great Mystery Solved ’’. 

Truly America is a great country, and teems with 
records which would be impossible over here. 
Britisher, so far as we are aware, has finished ‘‘ Chris- 
tabel ’’ or ‘‘ Denis Duval’’. It is even possible that 
our over-modest and deluded countrymen have thought 
it unlikely that they could keep up the requisite style, 
or have some antiquated feeling of reverence for ‘‘ the 
touch of a vanished hand ”’ or regard for the families 
concerned. Has some gifted American, male or 
female, already blossomed out on the laurels of Cole- 
ridge and Thackeray and laid us under a deep debt 
of gratitude of which we are in ignorance? 

We say this because we are convinced that very 
few people of the vast crowd who cherish the memory 
and read and re-read the works of Charles Dickens 
are aware that his last story has been continued at all. 
There has been a great fuss made lately about various 


and luxuriant three volumes, that Datchery ‘* is only 
a detective’’. That much could be derived from 
Dickens’s own text; what Gillan Vase does not under- 
stand is that Datchery’s get-up is of supreme import- 
ance and that he simply must be another character in 
the story disguised, if we are to regard Dickens as an 
artist at all. 

We give the continuator the credit of keeping the 
mystery back for a great number of pages. But that 


is achieved, partly by suppressing the needed climax of 


_ ber the progress of the story such as it is. 


No | 


Datchery, and mainly by the delay due to the solid 
slabs of sentiment and ‘‘ improving *’ talk which cum- 
Who is the 
character for such a conception of story-telling? Crisp- 
arkle, of course. We pointed out last year that the 
tired brain of Dickens had made the minor canon hope- 


_lessly priggish and boring. But here he is positively 


' the moral line. 


a full-blown child’s, mother’s and Family Assistant in 
A little of Mr. Honeythunder’s hum- 
bug would have relieved Crisparkle’s morality, but 


he is dropped entirely, for he is not a character out of 


probable or improbable solutions, but the sparkling | 


spirits who have been good enough to continue 
Dickens’s manner and matter have been, for som: 
reason or other, tolerably obscure. 
that about as much is known of them as of the 630 
lines which Maphzeus Vegius kindly added to Virgil 
as a thirteenth A£neid. 

Now, however, a greedy public can rush to the book- 
seller with the hope of securing a continuation which 
““ solves ’’ the Mystery of Edwin Dyood, and was first 
published in 1878. But we have not the full work; 
the editor’s note informs us that ‘‘ Gillan Vase ’’ was 
not content with the characters left by Dickens, 
but even created several others. ‘‘ As rather detract- 
ing from the value of a sequel in which it seemed 
desirable that only known Dickensian characters 
should appear, these new ones have been eliminated ”’. 
Much we are glad to miss has doubtless gone, but the 
reader will find two comic warders not due to Dickens. 
One would have thought that thus curtailed, the gifted 
lady’s volume would hardly be satisfactory, but—we 
quote the editor again—‘‘it is now offered as an 
ingenious and probable solution of the mystery ”’. 
We must also add that, according to the same 
authority, ‘‘ the spirit and diction ’’ of Dickens ‘‘ are, 


the information we have from the editor, who tells us 
neither the author’s real name, nor the date of her 
story; for the rest of our conclusions we must depend 
on our Own poor judgment and taste, and, perhaps, a 
larger knowledge of Dickens’ intentions than Gillan 
Vase possessed or cared to acquire. For Forster, the 
sort of man who was not “‘ cruel smart”? enough for 
deliberate deceit, left in his ‘‘ Life of Dickens ”’ certain 
definite indications as to the course the story was 
intended to take. Those who know the relations 
between Dickens and Forster are well aware that 
neither was likely to play tricks with the other in 
such a matter. Forster’s hints were published long 
before Gillan Vase wrote. Why did she ignore them? 
Perhaps it was as well for her that her book appeared 
after Forster was dead. 

The answer seems to be that this continuator would 
have it all out of her own head; she was so completely 
Dickensian that she was able to add characters of her 
own (guaranteed to be in the master’s spirit) and drop 
those he had already brought on the scene. As the 
book is now published, it has one hopeless defect, and 
if Mr. Shirley Byron Jevons really regards it as satis- 
factory, a whole crowd of Dickensians will be anxious 
to examine his bumps. For one of the two things 
everybody wants to know is, who was Datchery? 
Actually we have no explanation of this mystery, and 
we gather from Mr. Cuming Walters, who, resolute 
man, has mastered the whole of Gillan Vase’s original 


We should think | 


whom one can extract sentiment. Chadband Crisp- 
arkle is ever ready to speak in the familiar vein. 
‘“Of Terewth, says Mr. Chadband, say not to me that 
it is not-the lamp of lamps. I say to you, it is... . I say 
to you that I wil! proclaim it to yeu, whether you like 
it or not; nay, that the less you like it, the more I 
will proclaim it to you.’’ It is this passage which 
occurs to us when we meet appeals to the Deity com- 
bined with :he domestic emotions on page after page. 
We do not deny the sincerity of Gillan Vase, but we 
say that Dickens did not, and could not have written so, 
at a time when he had learnt his craft. And we add 
that, however genuine Gillan Vase may have been, the 
results of her work in this line are deplorable. 

She achieves a mechanical reproduction of Dickens’s 
style, but she has no idea of that feeling for words 
which every practised writer of any ability acquires, or 
should acquire. Her long, clumsy, and involved sen- 
tences are infinitely tedious. They are florid without 
being the least beautiful, heavy without being the least 
impressive. 

The sentimentality of Dickens she carries to 
extraordinary lengths, and here she may please the 
shallow-minded devotees; for she raises up sensation, 
and gloats over it. Drood was not murdered, but he 
emerged from the cathedral to become a sort of hope- 
less Newman Noggs; he was very ill, of course, and 


_ he applied for a place as Mr. Grewgious’ clerk, with no 


| references behind him. 


He was taken in, of course 


ee _ (copious sentiment about this sad world); later he was 
it is thought, pretty closely imitated.”” That is all | 


| always bright in Dickens at the seaside. 


revealed to Rosa on a bed of sickness (dose as before}. 
He parted from her, went to Egypt for five years, and 
fixed up the old connection on the last page (grand 
doses here). Where humour or observation is needed 
we get sentiment. Here is an instance. Rosa goes 
to Brighton to recuperate. What Dickens made of 
Brighton can be seen in the eighth chapter of ‘‘ Dom- 
bey and Son’’. Gillan Vase, with her mechanical 
sprightliness, makes nothing of it. She has observed 
nothing, gives us no touch of that humour which is 
But senti- 
Rosa, we read, 


ment—yes, that can be lugged in. 
seamen, who 


‘‘passed ... a group of robust 


| greeted her kindly in their rough way, and one of them, 
_ who had lost a bright-eyed daughter many years before, 


looked wistfully down upon the beautiful little face, 
sending after her a hearty ‘ God bless ye, Missy ’.”” 

The whole narrative is sticky with this sort of thing. 
It ought to have been impossible; it is an outrage. 
Gillan Vase began, Mr. Cuming Walters ielis us, to 
write for amusement, and it is evident that, like the 
friend of Carolina Wilelmina Amelia Skeggs, who had 
a similar motive, she seldom left anything out that 
came into her head. There is a good deal here that 
might be omitted; for our own part, we should be 
ready to begin on page one and continue the process till 
the end. 


: 
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— 
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A POET OF PITY. 


“The Romance of an Elderly Poet : a Hitherto Unknown 
Chapter in the Life of George Crabbe.” By A. M. 
Broadley and Walter Jerrold. Stanley Paul. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

EALISTIC novelists abound for the same reason 
that reporters abound, but good realistic poets 

must always be rare. There is an element of fun, 
which is apt to escape a poet’s control, in the process of 
fitting anything very disgusting, vulgar, or common- 
place into a metrical mould. Realism has a tendency 
to degrade the meaning of the word poet—so particular 
and ‘‘ precious ’’ a word as it has grown !—to the widely 


| 
| 
| 


applicable meaning of maker ’’, versifier’’, which | 


its Greek root entitles us to accept from it. 
and poetry are interfusable, if the poet has a poetic 
purpose and the spiritual light without which the mot 
juste will not come on moth-wings to him; and even if 
simple taste or tact be his poor substitute for spiritual 
light, he may at least show, like Crabbe, that poetry 
and realism are not irreconcilable. 


Yet realism | 


able inaccessibility which made a hopeful Tantalus of 
her clerical admirer. 

The first of Crabbe’s letters to her presented in this 
volume is dated from Trowbridge, March 6, 1815; 
his last and forty-ninth of this series was written in 
May, 1825 (the index gives ‘‘ 1827’’). They are not 
letters remarkable for sparkle; they do not excite the 
reader by anecdotes too good not to be retold. But the 
student of character will prize the velvety heaviness 
of the parson who boasted that ‘‘ no man living ’’ could 
surpass him in ‘‘ Awe of the Rebuke of offended sensi- 
bility ’’, though he could blunder into stercoraceousness 
when he was off his guard, even when writing to a lady. 
The velvety heaviness was not, we may be sure, 
hypocritical, it was love’s contribution to a Georgian 
gentlewoman’s feeling of selectness. Such as it was it 
did not muffle his wooing voice. He informs her that 
he would rejoice in a fire which, by destroying her 
home, should give him an opportunity for persuading 


her to dwell within a reasonable distance of himself. 


Crabbe was remarkable, in an age which had learned | 


that there are poorer people than talk in Arcadian 
eclogues, for the informative detail of his tales of 
wretchedness. He set a standard beside which such 
sentimentalisations of poverty as ‘‘ Everybody’s Loved 
by Someone ’’ appear as crassly wrong as Ireland’s 
forgeries beside Shakespeare’s Plays. Crabbe’s choice 


that he had little pretension to be a lyrical virtuoso, yet 


| literature and his muse for her sake. 


He artfully tempts her to tell him that her coldness is 
not cold and that her unlovingness is not unkind. He 
fishes with self-deprecation for the magic words by 
which a woman can make Winter feel young enough; 
and he fishes in vain, though he depreciates even 
Yet he was 


_ allowed to call her ‘‘ dear’’ without the chaperonage 


of a proper noun, and he showed by his procrastinations 


_ that he w t th to b thralled by platoni 
of decasyllabic couplets for the bulk of his verse shows | 


he had an ear for the intense in expression—the ear | 


of the man whom, as his son George tells us, the cry 
of a hunted hare struck ‘‘ like the wail of an infant,’’ 
turning him “ heart-sick ’’ from the scene of its death. 


It is to his passion in compassion, artistically working, © 
that we owe the thrill with which we unconsciously | 
applaud the lyrical power of ‘‘ The Hall of Justice’’, | 


in which the small lines of narrative, horrible and 
credible, are enhanced by an indefiniteness as of Hades, 
in the scene of the accused woman’s outpouring. 
Crabbe had a satiric eye: it is he who has immor- 
talised the lady in ‘‘ a pea-green Joseph,”’ 
‘* Who showed her virtue by her scorn of vice ’’; 
but he had something one may, not frigidly, call a 


love. He was a lady’s man, not one lady’s man; and 
he was an author to whom John Murray alone paid 
43,000. It was to success in Vanity Fair that he owed 
a good poet’s evil dream. His admirers owe no grudge 
to comely Elizabeth Charter. 


THE GOLDEN YEAR. 


“The English Year: Autumn and Winter.” By 
W. Beach Thomas and A. K. Collet. Jack. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

HERE was a time when good manners were the 
fashion—and the world was none the worse for 


_ that. Nowadays it is a confession of stupidity, almost 
_ of ill manners, to admit lack of interest in the garden 


cardiac eye for all that woman suffers because she is | 


feminine, receptive, trustful, compliant. We would 
expect such a man to figure among the amorists, if not 
exactly as one of them; and it must be admitted that 
he does, though in a mild, somewhat futile fashion. 

Whatever may be the shortcomings of Messrs. 
Broadley and Jerrold’s volume they are entitled to say 
that they have arranged material, unknown to Canon 
Ainger in 1903 and ignored by the poet’s son George, 
in such a way as to set a new portrait of Crabbe, serio- 
comic and pathetic, before the reading world. 

Crabbe’s wife died in September, 1813, when he was 
in his fifty-ninth year, and in the following September 
he became engaged to a girl of six-and-twenty, who had 
become enamoured of him through reading his letters 
to another lady who had allowed him to ‘‘ dream 
Dreams of unseasonable happiness’’ while she was 
already affianced. It seems that the breaking of this 
engagement soon after its formation left an obstinate 
feeling of uneasiness in Crabbe’s conscience, as he 
repeatedly refers to it, like a man haunted by an 
accusing look of pathos. 


She is not the lady of this | 


| birds and beasts! 


and all its appurtenances, which include the life of 
For this also there is reason to be 


_ thankful; and the mode to which Mr. Beach Thomas 


book however; that excessively discreet, but love- — 
inspiring person was Miss Elizabeth Charter, born in | 


1782, and therefore Crabbe’s junior by more than a 
quarter of a century. With Elizabeth, whom he first 
met at Bath, he exchanged a series of letters of which 
alas ! only his share is before us. She was a lady who 
versified in albums, and in parenthesis we remark that 
the editors who sample her own album for us are mis- 
taken in asserting that one of its ornaments is not to 
be found in Byron’s collected works, the poem in ques- 
tion being substantially the ‘‘ Stanzas to Jessy”’, 
printed in Mr. E. H. Coleridge’s edition of Byron’s 
poems (1898). Not only did Miss Charter keep an 
album, but her stationery was adorned by the image 
of a dove; and she maintained an attitude of approach- 


and his collaborator minister is a praiseworthy drift of 
interest—though probably they have provided instru- 
ments of boredom for not a few. The record of their 
own pleasure in observation is apt to be pedaatically 
retailed at second-hand by such folk as weary us with 
sesquipedalian names of microscopic rock-plants. 
Natural history, whether of bird-life or plant-life, is 
becoming perilously near to that awful thing called 
Nature study, which the faddists of pedagogy delight 
in. But that is no reason to quarrel with people who 
have written a book, in which the most observant fre- 
quenter of an English countryside is likely to find much 
that will give new direction and new insight to his eyes 
new hearing to his ears. 

Mr. Collet’s work is unfamiliar to many in 
this field; but Mr. Beach Thomas is deservedly 
well known, and throughout the book one is 
aware of a country bred naturalist who has 
many hours to spend in London. It is in Lon- 
don that he has noted the adaptiveness of starlings, 
who will even pick food off the water among the 
gulls; and London affords one of his best instances 
of seed-dispersion. Thousands of people must have 
noticed the mass of willow-herb which sprang up in 
that waste land between Kingsway, Aldwych, and the 
Strand, and must have theorised as to how it got 
there. Then come these authors to point how the 
seeds of willow-herb, with their long, delicate feathers, 
are borne even more widely than thistledown, so that 
after every fire in North America this is the first vege- 
tation to appear, and thus comes by its name, the 
“* fire-weed ’’. Many a reader will be grateful for that 
page of comment—and, indeed, perhaps the most 
interesting and instructive parts of this book deal with 
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seed dispersion and the animal agencies or the 
mechanical devices of Nature by which it is effected. 
Another point of observation here recorded bears 
sadly on the experience of Londoners. Lichens, 
which may live, dormant, for a thousand years, perish 
within the circle of London smoke; and therein is a 
great secret of London’s ugliness. Here, accretion upon 
buildings is all dirt; those growths which mellow and 
beautify stone or brick elsewhere, bringing the cold 
work of men’s hands into the partnership of boon 
Nature, have no place in our vast desert. No artifice 
can surmount this. But it is pleasant to learn that 
modern science can lighten the captivity of those 
lovely hostages, tropical birds in the Zoo, who used to 
perish of darkness when the short days drew in. “It 
was against their instinct to feed in gloom and 
twilight; they would rather starve. When at last a 


sympathetic keeper lengthened day by the aid of elec- — 


tric light, then appetite returned.’? One may commend 
the recipe for a birds’ Christmas pudding, to be 
smeared on trees where the creatures, whether in Lon- 
don or the country, will find meat and seeds tucked 
away in the retaining suet. It is good advice also to 
save for this purpose the sunflower seeds, excellent 
bird-food which is thrown away to waste by most 
gardeners. 

These are practicalities. Now and then the writers 
note a thing which brings one nearer to the natural 
mysticism of country-lovers. Junipers, they say, are 
‘‘ seldom found except on ancient turf that has never 
been disturbed by spade or plough ’’; they are “‘ relics 
of primeval Nature, rare and very interesting in a land 
where man’s traces are so deeply graven’’. That ex- 
plains why this ‘‘ least of British pines’’ is always 
associated with something queer and haunting in land- 
scape. Where they are, we are in face of wild earth, 
and it keeps its own atmosphere, which is native to 
them, and of which they are somehow an expression. 
Mr. Seaby has a drawing of a down ‘“‘ dappled with 


juniper bushes’’, which suggests something of this | 
feeling; but it is a complaint of ours against | 


“The Custom of the Country.” 


the devisers of this book that they have not 
used Mr. Seaby’s gift. His pen-and-ink drawings 


are well enough; but his studies of birds, repro- — 


duced in colour, are simply priceless, and they would 
have been a thousand times more suited to this volume 
than the production of well-known landscapes. One 
colour print of Mr. Seaby’s, representing half-grown 
lapwingss, will always be cherished by us for its sense 
both of the colour and the odd angular, yet blunted, 


outline of the birds. By the way, has Mr. Thomas, we | 


wonder, ever observed a young lapwing trying to hide 
in a fallow field? It squats down, flattens its wings 
into a round, not the least like the grass; but you 
might pass it a dozen times, and take the flat greenish- 
brown sun-fiecked surface for a recent cow-dropping. 
It is one of the cleverest pieces of protective colouring 
—but for how long have lapwings frequented the same 
field as cattle? In other words, how long does the 
Darwinian theory take to work itself out? How long 
before a species learns a new trick? 


EURIPIDES THE NATIONALIST. 


Euripides and his Age.” By Gilbert Murray. Home 
University Library. Williams and Norgate. 1s. net. 


ERE, for a shilling, is an excellent piece of work 

by a specialist on his special subject. If one 
imagines, looking backward, a series of volumes all 
entitled ‘‘ Euripides and His Age’’ by a series of 
Regius Professors of Greek, what a collection of dry- 
as-dust harvests of coacervated fact one sees them to 
be! But Professor Murray, as the shilling public may 
now learn, is very much more than the old-fashioned 
pedant. Years ago he wrote a novel, which we trust 
he does not wish forgotten; he has been guilty of a 
play that was not founded on a classical story ; and he 
has provided a conspicuous dramatist not only with 
a note on Cleopatra’s hair-wash, but also with a 


character rudely labelled a Professor of Greek. The 
late Dr. Verrall did a great deal in restoring to the 
modern world a true vision of Euripides; but it needed 
Professor Murray to set forth in this book a plain and 
remarkably clear tale. ‘* Euripides the Rationalist ’’ 
was Dr. Verrall’s study; it would be nearly true to say 
that much of Professor Murray’s exposition is of 
Euripides the Nationalist. 

The biography of Euripides is here made a piece of 
genuinely historical reconstruction; quite early in the 
book the atmosphere of Hellenism is produced by a 
number of all but impressionistic touches. It cannot 
be done literally ; no more than Professor Murray trans- 
lates Euripides literally. ‘‘ Our words do not corre- 
spond with the Greek ’’, he says, ‘*‘ because we cannot 
get our ideas simple enough’’. If only teachers of 
Greek for the past hundred years had started every one 
of their pupils with that fact, and kept it before them 
throughout! Yet simple as Greek ideas were, we 
should not now accuse Euripides of having lived the 
simple life. Here is another characteristic touch of 
Professor Murray’s: ‘‘ It is strange to reflect on the 
gulf that lies between the life of an ancient poet and his 
modern descendants. Our poets and men of letters 
mostly live either by writing or by investments eked 
out by writing.’’ But Euripides was a hard-worked 
soldier for forty years, fighting at home and abroad— 
yet turning out on the average two plays a year. 

And, if we may judge from the surviving plays, not 
very trivial plays were they. They were not popular ; 
for the most part they gave a great deal of offence, the 
poet having a natural inclination to question current 
morality, and to raise problems, whether of creed or 
conduct, that are still unanswered in the twentieth cen- 
tury. If he exhibited a bias, it was sure to be towards 
the unconventional. No, he was not for his age, but 
he is for all time. 


NOVELS. 


By Edith Wharton. 
Macmillan. 6s. 


RS. WHARTON has assembled as many detest- 

able people as it is possible to pack between 

the covers of a six-hundred-page novel. It is a sordid 

society into which we are introduced—a set of vulgar 

Americans, blatant and pushing, whose only standard 
of values is the dollar. 

Undine, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Spragg, 
named after a patent hair-curler which had founded the 
fortune of the family, is the pivot on which the novel 
turns. She may be regarded as symbolic of a certain 
type of American woman whom Mrs. Wharton desires 
to hold up to scorn and reprobation. She has not a 
single redeeming moral feature. Cold, greedy, heart- 
less, and wayward, without a soul and with no realisa- 
tion of anything but the outward glitter and tinsel of 
life, she has only one passion, and that is for endless 
amusement. ‘To achieve this everybody and everything 
must be sacrificed. She exploits her beauty to this end 
most successfully, and has a constant relay of hus- 
bands, whom she discards one by one without a pang 
as soon as they begin to be tiresome or to resfst her 
craving for pleasure. Her first marriage, made entirely 
for position—her husband belonging to one of the “‘ old 
families ’’ ruling New York—turns out a failure as 
soon as she realises that ‘‘ she had given herself to the 
exclusive and the dowdy when the future belonged to 
the showy,and promiscuous; that she was in the case 
of those who have cast in their lot with a fallen cause, 
or who have hired an opera box on the wrong night ’’. 

But even in the light of this experience her subse- 
quent ‘matrimonial adventures do not turn out 
successful. As the wife of the Marquis de Chelley 
she discovered the incompatibility of temperament 
between a Frenchman and an American woman. She 
failed to understand his reluctance to sell up his 
ancestral home, tapestries, and furniture to minister 
to her extravagance and to supply her with the 
luxuries that had become so necessary for her. ‘‘I 
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understand ’’, she cried, ‘‘ that you care for all this 
old stuff more than you do for me, and that you’d 
rather see me miserable than touch one of your great- 
grandfather’s armchairs ”’. 

So once more ‘‘ the custom of the country ’’—the 
divorce court—is brought into play, and it would seem 
that Undine’s idea of bliss had at last been’ realised 
when she finds herself the wife of one of her girlhood’s 
lovers, Elmer Moffatt, then ineligible, but now a 
billionaire. And now for the first time she is forced 
to learn that divorce has its drawbacks. She wishes 
her husband to be Ambassador in England, but Elmer 
has to assure her ‘‘ they won’t have divorced ambas- 
sadresses’’’. And she felt it was the one part in life 
she was really made for. 

““T want ’’, says one of the characters in the book, 
“to get a general view of the whole problem of 
American marriages’’. ‘‘ If that’s what you want ”’, 
is the reply, ‘‘ you must make haste! Most of them 
don’t last long énough to be classified.”’ 

Mrs. Wharton’s book gives us that general view of 
American marriages. It is a scathing exposure of 
the scandals of divorce and of the mean standards of 
a certain section of American society. Brilliantly 
written, it should be read as a parable. 


“The World and Mr. Freyne.” 
gate. Melrose. 6s. 


Science has advanced far since the days of 
“Frankenstein ’’, and the more or less scientific 
storyteller rushes breathless in the van. John Freyne, 


although he had come to life in a laboratory, was 
by no means the ill-favoured monster of Mrs. Shelley’s 
imagination. His body, indeed, had once belonged 
to a young man begotten in the usual way, so there 
was uncommonly little in outward appearance to dis- 
tinguish him from the crowd. He had, however, 
neither soul, moral sense, nor the sentiment of affec- 
tion, and the story of his life is largely a record of, 
his deficiencies. The pages which tell of this person’s 
childhood are the best in the book, for they convey 
a weird impression at which we cannot scoff with 
comfort; but Mrs. Wingate seems to have been in 
two minds about the fashion of her tale. Freyne, in 
his later developments, and especially when he poses 
as a lover, is a kind of burlesque superman, and the 
tragedy which he brings into a girl’s life stops our 
laughter too suddenly. His final acquisition of a 
soul, and, through it, of a dual personality, does no 
more than give the author a chance for a brilliant 
“‘curtain”’’. Had the whole book been written in 
one mood, we might have regarded it as a piece of 
brilliant imaginative work, but with all its changes 
of key it is obviously artificial though often clever. 


“A Midsummer Rose.” By Katharine Tynan. Smith 
Elder. 6s. 


Miss Katharine Tynan’s latest novel is of the 
sentimental type that is popular. There is the 
middle-aged hero Ralph Bretherton, with a Quixotic 
heart, who falls half in love with the ingénue, the 
daughter of a woman he has loved in his youth. And 
there is the real heroine, a woman “‘ of the people ’’, 
yet with a heart of gold, who after a good deal of 
misunderstanding and distress is to reveal herself as 
his ‘‘ midsummer rose’’. The ingénue is left penniless 
and parentless. There is nothing for the chivalrous 
Ralph to do but to marry her. He is about to sacrifice 
himself nobly, and incidentally the woman he really 
loves and who loves him, when on the eve of his 
marriage he discovers that the ingénue is all the time 
in love with a boy of her own age. And so the diffi- 
culties disperse, and all is for the best. He returns 
to his midsummer rose, and ‘‘ as he flung his arms 
about her and buried his face in her breast he was 
aware of the crushed sweetness of wild thyme, and 
knew that there was a spray of it in her bosom. Her 
arms were about his neck and her cheek on his hair, 
Since for the first time the woman in her was come 
awake and she had the gipsy way of love.” 


By Mrs. Alfred Win- | 


musical comedy. 


“The Milky Way,” by F. Tennyson Jesse (Heinemann, 6s.), 
is a tale of wanderings merrily described, and not lacking in 
human kindness. The boy and girl who go up and down France 
and England as amiable picaroons are platonic friends until 
they decide to marry, and their marriage ends the narrative. 
It is difficult to imagine them ranged in the ordered ranks, but 
it is good to have met them on the highways of adventure.— 
“The Happy-go-Lucky Morgans,” by Edward Thomas (Duck- 
worth, 6s.), are an eccentric Welsh family who lived at Balham. 
They did little but talk, but their conversation was entertaining. 
Perhaps the author would have been better advised to put his 
ideas into a volume of essays, for his work lacks the connecting 
threads which we expect in a novel.—*A Tatter of Scarlet,” 
by S. R. Crockett (Hodder & Stoughton, 6s.), is a story with a 
Scottish hero, who fights under Garibaldi’s flag on the morrow 
of the Franco-German struggle of 1870. It has all the usual 
qualities and defects of Mr. Crockett’s work. “One of the 
Crowd,” by E. Maria Albanesi (Chapman & Hall, 6s.), has for 
its theme a girl’s attempt to make a living in the chorus of a 
There is a pleasant sketch of the heroine’s 
character, but Madame Albanesi is at her best in a quieter 
atmosphere.—* The Hat Shop,”” by Mrs. C. 8. Peel (Lane, 6s.), 
gives a circumstantial account of the way in which a young 
widow ran a millinery business in the West End. The novel 
has few literary merits, but its descriptions of shop life have the 
certain ring of truth.— Whispering Dust,” by Eldrid Reynolds 
(Alston Rivers, 6s.), purports to be the intimate journal of a 
woman in the thirties of her life. Her sentimental outpourings 
contain little which can be of interest to the public, and her 
extravagant use of capital letters tries a reader’s eyes. 


THE LATEST BOOKS. 

“Uncrowned.”” By C. Y. C. Dawbarn. Longmans. 5s. 

Books, like people, are often deceptive in appearance. Here 
is one whose cover of white and gold is suited for some chaste 
romance where splendour and simplicity blend into one perfect 
idyll. It took a second glance to undeceive us, and then we 
found that we were dealing with “a story of Queen Elizabeth 
and the early life of Francis ‘ Bacon’”’. The inverted commas 
aroused first suspicions, but the dedication to Mrs. Gallup did 
the rest. Soon we were moving in the maze of the biliteral 
cypher. Here and there is an allusion to “ the Stratford rustic ”’, 
but the author’s main object is to make us believe that Francis 
“Bacon” was the son of Elizabeth and Leicester and the 
brother of the Earl of Essex. Mr. Dawbarn has, of course, 
the right to wander in what romantic paths he will, but has he 

t chosen one which has already been too often taken by literary 
tfippers and other idlers ? His hobby is, however, quite a harm- 
less one, and here he might have made it into a pretty tale had 
he ridden it a little less hard. When we read “ Kenilworth ” we 
do not trouble much to inquire where lies the line between fact 
and fiction, but Mr. Dawbarn is always inciting us to an investi- 
gation which we do not mean to undertake. Maybe it is mere 
pigheaded obstinacy, but we like our old mumpsimus best, and 
Elizabeth remains our virgin queen though the tailors of Tooley 
Street assure us to the contrary. Nor does the authorship of 
certain plays trouble us; Shakespeare and Moses have reputa- 
tions which rise above that kind of thing. 

“Trish Literary and Musical Studies.” By Alfred Perceval Graves. 
_ Elkin Mathews. 6s. net. 
'That ardent student of the Celtic temperament and genius, 

Mr. Alfred Perceval Graves, has written another quite illuminat- 

ing volume. The chapters on * Early Irish Poetry”, ‘* The 

Religious Songs of Connacht’, Celtic Nature Poetry’, and 

“The Preternatural in Early Irish Poetry”, with their well- 

chosen quotations from unfamiliar sources of folksong and lore, 

should not be overlooked. The essay on that great poet of 

Erin, James Clarence Mangan, with whose name and those of 

Davis and Sullivan Mr. W. B. Yeats in a poem begs the lady of 

the gown with the “ red rose-bordered hem ” to couple his own 

after death, is also most interesting. 

And who could ever forget James Sheridan Le Fanu’s wonderful 
“* A Drunkard’s Address to a Bottle of Whiskey ’’—that “ terrible 
darlin’’’? One only has to compare it with St. Ita’s early 
2 as poem (it was written between 480 and 470 4.D.) wherein 

is affectionately called Jesukin 


* Jesukin 
iS Lives my little cell within ; 
od What were wealth of cleric high— 
All is lie but Jesukin 


to’ read one of the most feasible solutions about the 
fiddle of Celtic genius. The true Celt is either a rapt ascetic, 
& mystic who could compose the Lorica or Deer's Cry of St. 
fatrick, or he is a mad, heedless outlaw who can hymn a whiskey- 
le like Le Fanu. He is never commonplace and knows no 
sober middle way. 
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“Principle in Art: Religio Poetaé.”’ By Coventry Patmore. The 
Readers’ Library, Duckworth. 2s. 6d. net. 

Lovers of Coventry Patmore will welcome this cheap and 
well-produced edition of his essays. Here, as in his poetry, 
Patmore revealed his inner depths, his fine taste, his critical 
style, his poetical perception. Some of the chapters are excellent, 
especially those on “‘ Rossetti as Poet’’, “ Mrs. Meynell’”, 
What Shelley Was’, Blake’, and “Emerson”. In the paper 
on * Distinction” Patmore well defines true literature when he 
writes: “In the meantime ‘genius’ and ‘distinction’ will 
become more and more identified with loudness; floods of 
vehement verbiage, without any sincere conviction; .. . 
profanity, the pioneer at the roots of life . . . praise of any view 
of morals, provided it be an unprecedented one; faith in any 
foolish doctrine that sufficiently disclaims authority. That such 
a writer as Walt Whitman should have attained to be thought a 
distinguished poet by many persons generally believed to have 
themselves claims to distinction, surely more than justifies my 
forecast of what is coming. The amazing consummation is 
already come.” 

Again, when he throws off the cloak of angry criticism and 
becomes the poet, who could resist the lure of such a passage as 
this from the essay on ** Cheerfalness in Life and Art ” ? 

“The profound spiritualities of the Greek and Indian myths 
laugh for joy; and there are, perhaps, no passages of Scripture 
more fondly dwelt upon in the Roman Breviary than those which 
paint the gladness of the Uncreated Wisdom: ‘When He 
balanced the foundations of the earth, I was with Him, forming 
all things: and was delighted every day, playing before Him at 
all times, playing in the world: and my delight is to be with the 
children of men.’ ” 

Coventry Patmore possessed some of the optimism of Emerson, 
the tenderness of Thomas & Kempis and the spiritual Italian 
beauty of Keats and Rossetti. 


“Indian Myth and Legend.’’ By Donald A. Mackenzie. The 
Gresham Publishing Co. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Mackenzie is a wizard of the East whose magic conjures 
up for us all those gods and kings, warriors and women of what 
the Indians call *“‘ the Adyodhya or forgotten, half-heroic age ”’. 
And some of Mr. Warwick Goble’s coloured illustrations have 
caught the fantasy of Arthur Rackham and Edmond Dulac. 
They add glamour to a book which ranges in subject from 
strange monstrous deities who suggest the divinities and 
sphinxes of Egypt in their masked immobility, to the Brahm 
new-sprung from that mystical chalice of the Orient, the Lotus, 
and Buddha the Gautama behind whose peaceful form looms 
the Wheel of Death and Birth, that symbol of the eternal human 
struggle against the meshes of May& or Illusion, which mocks 
and belies the calmness of his austere face. 

Once more we learn of the churning of gods and demons in 
the Sea of Milk on Mount Mandara, when Vasuki the serpent 
sent forth her deadly poison, of Rishis reading the Ramazana 
wherein sweet Sita was decoyed from Ram unto the wilderness 


“The Charm of Edinburgh.”” An Anthology. Compiled by Alfred H. 
Hyatt. Chatto and Windus. 5s. net. 

Mr. Hyatt’s extracts are designed to appeal to all who love 
Edinburgh, but we cannot imagine anyone wishing to read them 
through at a sitting. Many of the prose quotations are too long, 
and there does not seem to have been much discrimination or 
critical ability displayed in the selection of poetry. The mere 
fact that a poem contains some reference to Edinburgh seems 
to have been regarded as sufficient reason for dragging it in. 
The book is frankly monotonous, although its heavy appearance 
is lightened by some goed coloured pictures of Mr. Harold 
Morley. 


* Haman Voices From the Russian Campaign.’ By Arthur Chuquet. 
Melrose. 3s. 6d. net. 

Miss Harriet M. Capes has done well in translating these 
short biographies of the men about Napoleon in the Russian 
campaign of 1812. It thrills one to come nearer to Napoleon 
and to his generals, agents and soldiers—Coco Lefebvre, Oriot 
the Cuirassier, Lieutenant Jaquemont, Guillaume Peyrusse. 
One of the most interesting chapters is that on “* The Paymaster 
Duverger’’, a young scholar who, smitten with a thirst for 
travel, attached himself to Napoleon’s army. But the role did 


| not please him so much in reality as in imagination, and bleak 


| opera that the composer’s name lives. 


| overtures hold their place. 


| success, and the book is a handsome eighteenpennyworth. 


of Lankha and the monkey-folk, of the deeds of the Bharatas, | 
of Damayanti and her swan, of the lustrous love-god Krishna | 


sick for passion of Radha amid the Ghopi women, of Savitri, 
Princess of Madras, pleading with Yuma, the god of Death. 
for her husband’s soul, which that dread one drew forth from 
his body in a noose. It is as a long pageant of colour sur- 
passing the dreams of Flaubert. 


“§. Bernardino of Siena.”” By A. G. Ferrers Howell. Methuen. 
10s. 6d. net. 

The author of this quiet chronicle of 8S. Bernardino has traced 
the beautiful story of the saint and his great work from the 
time when St. Francis of Assisi left off communing with his 
many “ little sisters and brothers’ and went forth bearing the 
wounds of Christ in his hands and feet. S. Bernardino was the 
greatest religious power of the early Italian Renaissance, and 
Mr. Howell has collected much new material concerning his 
life from ancient wisdom in Milan and Siena. The sermons of 
the Saint are often full of wit and anecdote, more especially 
in his denunciation of the follies and sins of society. 


“A British Dog in France.’”’ By E. Harrison Barker. 
Windus. 6s. net. 


Chatto & 


‘ 


Russia finds him wrapped up miserably “in a woman’s pelisse 
of yellow taffetta ” and partaking of “Spartan broth” when 
** horse-flesh and pure water fail”, whereof the recipe is as 
follows: ‘‘ Melt a great quantity of snow and so obtain a small 
quantity of water; sprinkle flour into it ; add some fat to it, or 
if there is no fat to be got, some cart-grease ; put in salt, or if 
there is no salt, powder; serve hot and eat if you are very 
hungry”. 


““Weber’’, by George H. Clutsam; “ Rubin- 


Masterpieces of Music. 
London: Jack, 1918. 1s. 6d. each 


stein’’, by Arthur Hervey. 
net. 

This useful series continues well. We have pointed out the 
dulness of some of the essays, and some of the selections of music 
have been less than adequate and not fairly representative of 
the composers drawn upon; but no fault can be found with the 
two latest volumes. Mr. Clutsam writes sympathetically of 
Weber; and he also makes it clear that it is as a composer of 
Of course he wrote a 
deal of brilliant, often showy, pianoforte music; but it hardly 
counts by the side of ** Freischiitz”’ and “‘ Euryanthe’’. Indeed, 
save the fine A flat sonata, one rarely hears any of the piano 
works in the concert-hall nowadays ; the chamber-music is never 
played ; and of his orchestral compositions only the three great 
A selection was doubtless diffi- 
cult to make; but Mr. Clutsam has done it tactfully and with 
When 
we compare it with volumes of the sort published twenty years ago 
we perceive how in the world of music things do move. Both 
Mr. Clutsam and Mr. Hervey show that a writer may admire a 
musician and yet criticise him justly—it is no longer considered 
necessary to repeat the stale old platitudes, often absurdly false 
that passed current in the ‘eighties of last century. Mr Hervey» 
has not a genuine * master of music” as his subject ; and his 
essay, therefore, has a slight air of special pleading. But his 
generous enthusiasm is infectious and the selection of Rubinstein’s 
music is admirable. 


‘Social and Political Reminiscences.” By Lady Southwark. Williams 
and Norgate. 12s. 6d. net. 

Lady Southwark, daughter of the late Sir Thomas Chambers, 
Recorder of London, and wife of Lord Southwark, better known 
as Mr. Richard Causton, writes agreeably of many interesting 
people she has met. But her reminiscences hardly run to a 
volume, and her book might well have been condensed into a 
gossipy magazine article. 


“Wild Life * for November is as fine, perhaps, as any earlier 
number. We may refer especially to the singular and beautiful 


| photograph of the peacock by Viscount Maitland,’a bit of 


Aided by forty-three clever pen-and-ink sketches, mainly of | 


dogs, Mr. Harrison Barker has contrived to make these annals 
of a British dog in France, comprising * his adventures in 
divers places and conversations with French dogs”, quite as 
good as Cecil Aldin made “A Dog’s Day”. Only that Mr. 
Barker's ** Fox” tells the story of all his days, and is thus 
pleasurably longer in our company. ‘ Fox” was altogether a 
pleasant dog, and with him another history is added to the 
spirited tales of dogs and wolves which the last decade has 
given to us. We have had Kipling’s Mowgli stories, Jack 
London’s White Fang”, A Dog’s Day Owd Bob”, and 
the tales of Ernest Thompson Seton. Now we are able to 
accord ‘* Fox” the welcome his many virtues and human faults 
deserve. 


decorative work effective as some Japanese print. Then there 
are Mr. Douglas English’s article on the pipistrelle bat, and Mr. 
Kirkman’s article on the love displays of birds. The flight of 
bats, by the way, has not been studied so closely as the flight of 
birds. Yet it is a feat of marvellous agility, and well worth 
close examination. 
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FINANCE. 
THE CITY. 

TOCK markets have had a reactionary tendency this 
week owing to the anxiety caused by the situa- 
tion in Mexico and the dearness and scarcity of money. 
Concerning Mexico it is impossible to speak with any 
degree of certainty. Even in the best circumstances it 
will take a long time for Mexican securities to attain 


the credit and stability enjoyed under the Diaz régime ; ° 


on the other hand, in the worst circumstances, a default 


on its bond service by the Mexican Government would 


cause serious difficulties at some of the principal 
financial centres. 
there has been a disposition on the part of bears to 
effect covering purchases in Mexican stocks, and a 
very little buying sufficed to put prices up appreciably. 
It would, therefore, appear extremely unwise for 


holders of such securities, who have experienced an | 


alarming depreciation in values, to sell now. The 
position does not justify purchases at the present 
time, except by the boldest speculators; but the odds 
are in favour of stockholders retaining what they 
have. 

The monetary outlook is dependent to some extent 
on Mexican eventualities, but, apart from that, the 
outlook—if not actually encouraging—is mildly favour- 
able. The possibility of a six per cent. Bank rate 
has practically disappeared, but money is likely to 
remain scarce for some time to come, in spite of the 
world-wide reaction in trade. 

For the present many important loan operations 
are being held up by the French Government, which 
has intimated to the big banking institutions that the 
452,000,000 French rente issue must take precedence. 
Even the proposed introduction of Royal Dutch 
Petroleum shares on the Paris bourse has been vetoed, 
it is said, by the authorities, in case it might militate 
against the success of the French rente issue; and no 
Balkan loans will be countenanced in Paris until the 
French public has had the opportunity of subscribing 
for the national issue, which cannot be made before 
the second week in December. Meanwhile, investment 
funds that might be employed to the benefit of the 
Stock markets are being held in reserve. The release 
of this money in the course of the next few months 
should relieve the general financial position consider- 
ably. 

An incidental factor in the markets this week has 
been stringency at St. Petersburg, which caused some 
nervousness in Paris, where huge quantities of Russian 
securities are held. This was the cause of a reaction 
in the Oil share market, owing to the fact that Russian 
speculators were known to be holders of several of the 
Russian oil shares which recently experienced an up- 
ward movement. The relapse in North Caucasians 
is a case in point, some selling also being inspired by 
the set-back in the company’s production. 

On the other hand, a very welcome recovery in 
Rubber shares is in progress, owing to the rise in the 
price of the commodity. It is realised that every 
advance of only a penny per lb. for rubber is an 
important factor for the producing companies; and, 
although the attractions of some of the leading shares 
are still doubtful, the demand from well-informed 
quarters for the best investment shares—including 
some of the younger producers—is, to say the least, 
significant and encouraging to shareholders who have 
held on during the slump. 

Greater confidence is being displayed in the Home 
Railway market, where a more optimistic view is now 
taken of the probable effect of the deliberations of the 
Royal Commission, while it has also been discovered 
that Mr. Larkin is less formidable at close quarters 
than he appeared to be at a distance. The hope is now 


expressed that the railways may be free from labour 
troubles for some time, but the market is still hardly 
suitable for timid investors, and with trade declining 
the speculative attractions are not very conspicuous. 
Wall Street is rather nervous about the stability of a 
few Stock Exchange firms. 


One failure has been 


It is noteworthy, however, that | 


announced, and it is understood that another house has 
been helped out of difficulties. Incidents of this kind 
always give rise to rumours of other elements of weak- 
ness, and whether there is foundation for the rumours 
or not they inspire caution, which is not conducive to 
activity. 

Very little encouragement is derivable from the con- 
dition of the Mining markets. Kaffirs have been 
depressed by the fear that the unrest among the 
Indians in Natal may have a sympathetic influence in 
the Transvaal. Lord Harris had nothing cheerful to 
say at the Goldfields meeting, and Rand Mines have 
been sold owing to rumours of a reduction of the divi- 
dend. Selling from Paris has caused a slump in De 
Beers, and the continuance of the strike in the Rio 
Tinto mines is sufficient reason for those shares being 
out of favour. 

Among Industrial shares the strength of Breweries 
is a feature. Several mergers or working agreements 
are understood to be under consideration in this group, 
and the outlook for the industry generally justifies the 
recovery that is being recorded in quotations. 

Consols (Thursday's closing) 72%s-7248 for money and 
724-7248 for the account. Market firm. 

Bank rate 5 per cent (increased from 44 per cent. 
October 2nd). 


INSURANCE. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL AND GENERAL LIFE. 


HICH is the best office? This question is often 
asked by persons who are not thoroughly con- 
versant with the intricacies of life assurance, but it is 
one which few experts would attempt to answer with- 
out the most exhaustive analysis. At least half a dozen 
companies and mutual societies can at once be seen to 
be of almost unsurpassable quality and __ financial 
strength, and to determine their exact position, one to 
another, would call for an exhibition of superhuman 
wisdom. The safest, the only sensible course is to say 
that such and such an oflice is one of the very best. 
This can certainly be said of the Clerical, Medical and 
General Life Assurance Society, although the principles 
upon which profits are divided among the policy- 
holders are unusual, and their fairness to old members 
has been called in question by many actuaries. Each 
life office has, however, its own method of distributing 
surplus, and must be judged as respects the bonuses 
it pays by aggregate results, which in this instance have 
been excellent, notwithstanding the existence of a share 
capital which formerly entitled the proprietors to one- 
fifth of the divisible profits, and still enables them to 
draw one-tenth thereof. 

Since the society was founded in 1824 nearly 
£5,350,000 has been divided among the shareholders 
and policvholders, and of that amount nearly 42 million 
pounds must have passed into the pockets of the latter 
class, which has received the following sums in recent 
years :—£287,500 in 1881, £312,500 in 1886, 
£365,950 in 1891, £452,846 in 1896, £534,915 in 1901, 
£587,188 in 1906, and £680,463 in 1g11. The 
character of these bonuses will be realised when it is 
mentioned that in 1905-6 and 1910-11 the life premium 
income was £.331,818 and £401,304 respectively, and 
that on the two last occasions the consolidated revenue 
account showed that the premiums had amounted to 
£1,613,490 in 1901-6 and to £1,844,624 in 1906-11. 
About two-fifths of the sums contributed by policy- 
holders are therefore returned to them in the form of 
bonuses at the end of each quinquennium, and the 
holders of with-profit policies benefit to a considerably 
greater extent, inasmuch as between one-sixth and 
one-fifth of the total receipts are derived from non- 
participating contracts, which are now granted in 
several most attractive forms. 

Extremely few offices—not more than three or four 
at most— make an equally good return to those patrons 
who pay for participation in the profits, and the fact is 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 


Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Motor-Car, Plate-Glass, Burglary, 
Annuities, Employers’ Liability, Third Party, Fidelity Guarantees. 
The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR. 


Apply for full particulars of all classes of Insurance to the Secretary 
ROYAL EXC4iA GE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


CITY LIFE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


6 PAUL STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 


Accumulated Funds and Reserves exceed 


£650,000 
Titi PRINCIPAL OBJECT of the Company apart from the ordinary forms of 
LIFE ASSURANCE, is to enable Policyholders 


TO PURCHASE HOUSE PROPERTY 


so as to enable them to b-come the owners of their own Homes. 
Advances already mate exceed £1,500,000 
ADDITIONAL AGENTS WANTED. 


Prospectuses and Terms on application. 
M. GREGORY, Mauneging Director. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1837. [Annuities. 


FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 1083 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


. 


Mortgages.) 


Board of Directors. 
AvFrep JaMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Rt. Hon. Viscount Vatentia, C.B., M.V.O., M P., Deputy Chairman. 
| Sir Jarpine, K.C.I.E., M.P. 
| C. E. Vernon Rutter, Esq. 
| Ropert Henry Scott, Esq., F.R.S., 
| D.Se. 


H. J. Bracry, Esq. 
H. E. Duke, Esq., K.C., M.P. 


Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. 


Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment 
at death thereafter. 

Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and 
on Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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Chairman: 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 
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(1) LIFE INSURANCE, with and without profits, with 
special provisions for the payment of Estate Duties. 

(2) FIRE INSURANCE of every description. 

(3) INSURANCES TO COVER LOSS OF RENT, 
INTEREST, AND PROFIT consequent upon Fire 
damage to property. 

(4) MARINE INSURANCE. 

(5) BURGLARY, THEFT, AND PLATE GLASS 
INSURANCE. 

(6) ACCIDENT, including Personal Accident, Motor Car 
and Employers’ Liability Insurance. 


Fidelity Guarantee and Sinking Fand Policies are also Granted. 
BONUS YEAR 1913.—With Profit Life Policies effected 


this year at FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS will rank for cne year's 
bonus as at 3lst December, when the next QUINQUENNIAL 
VALUATION falls to be made. 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


£1:1:0 a year secures 
Absolute Safety for 
YOUR Valuables. . . 


When Clients place valuables in the Chancery 
Lane Safe Deposit they know that they are safe 
and under their own control—that they are 
guarded day and night—guarded closer than 
state secrets. 

The Chancery Lane Safe Deposit is absolutely 
fire and burglar proof. Trustees and others can 
obtain safes with two, three, or more locks when 
required, 

Inspection Invited. Write for Prospectus. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit, 


61-62 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


Shavers know the 


PLANT NOW. 


Barr's riowering Tulips 


AWARDED 8 GOLD MEDALS 
AND LARGE SILVER CUP. 


_ Descriptive Catalogue of the finest sorts in cultivation, including inex- 


pensive mixtures for the Flower Border and Shrubberies. 


Barr’s Hyacinths, Daffodils, Crocuses, Snowdrops, Anemones, 
and other Spring-flowering Bulbs. 


Fiaest Quality. Moderate Prices. Descriptive Catalogue free. 


BARR & SONS, 
11, 12 & 13 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £85,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID - - - - - £100,000,000 


FIRE RISK.—Tue Principat INSURANCE COMPANIES WILL 

NOW ARRANGE TO PAY THEIR CLIENTS THE FULL AMOUNT OF 

TOTAL LOSS INCURRED BY FIRE, AS SHOWN BY OUR VALUATIONS. 

INVENTORIES OF ART COLLECTIONS, FURNITURE AND OTHER 

VALUABLES, SECURING PROTECTION TO OWNERS, ARE PREPARED 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE KINGDO™. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20 HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
i zs. 4 4: 
One Year... IIo 4 


Cheeues and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable 
to the Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C 

In the event of any difficulty being jenced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to_be 
informed immediately. 
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important, inasmuch as it proves that the general 
administration of the office must be exceptionally good. 
This it undoubtedly is, and has been from the first ; 
indeed, the Clerical, Medical and General may fairly be 
said to be representative of the very highest type of 
proprietary life assurance companies paying commis- 
sion to agents and remunerating shareholders. Not 
only has the medical supervision of the business—as 
might be expected from the character of the board— 
been all along notable for its excellence, but the 
actuarial methods of the office have constantly won 
praise, and fewer mistakes than usual have been made 
in connection with the investments, with the result that 
quite trivial sums have had to be written off for 
depreciation. Furthermore, the expenditure has 
always been moderate and well within the provision 
made for future expenses and profits. As a matter of 
fact, the directors of this office were among the earliest 
to adopt a 3 per cent. rate for valuation purposes, and 
in 1891 additional strength was obtained by moving to 
a 2% per cent. basis. In their choice of mortality 
tables they have also displayed sound judgment. In 
1886 the combined Hm. and Hm.(5) tables were sub- 
stituted for the Hm. previously employed, and in 18g6 
the Om.(5) was adopted, with modifications increasing 
the reserved portion of the premium income to 
20 per cent. in the case of participating policies and 
10 per cent. in the case of without-profit assurances. 

A valuation made on these bases would unquestionably 
be regarded as sufficiently stringent, especially in con- 
junction with the fact of annuities being valued by 
the Ofam) and Of(af) tables, with only 2} per cent. 
interest. But the Clerical, Medical and General is 
actually stronger than its annual accounts or valuation 
balance-sheet would lead anyone to suppose. At the 
end of June, 1911, special reserves amounting to 
£370,255 had been accumulated, £71,227 for early 
payment of claims, £98,699 for increased loading, 
£50,000 as a permanent reserve fund, and £150,329 
for the maintenance of profits. On these surplus 
funds—the last two were in no way needed—compound 
interest is constantly being earned, and this practically 
ensures the continuance of favourable bonus allot- 
ments. It must also be remembered that at the last 
investigation a sum of £21,240 was carried forward 
unappropriated; further, that the finances have just 
been placed on a practically impregnable foundation, 
book values being now well below middle market 
prices less accrued interest. In view of this and the 
other facts mentioned, one prediction seems to be 
possible—namely, that in 1916 the bonus will be 
slightly increased for the tenth time in succession. 
This expectation can already be said to be justified. 
In the first place, the current quinquennium was 
started under specially favourable conditions; secondly, 
the rate of interest earned has appreciably risen; 
thirdly, the volume of new business has increased, 
without any material addition being made to the expen- 
diture; and, finally, the ‘* mortality profit ’’ of the last 
two vears proved exceptionally large. 
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OLD OLD ITALIAN LACE. By ELISA RICCI. 


In two volumes. Crown folio, with Plates in Colour 
and Photogravure. Limited to 300 copies. £6 6s. net. 


FRENCH COLOUR PRINTS OF THE 


XVIII. CENTURY. 50 Plates in Colour, and an Intro. 
by MALCOLM C. SALAMAN. Demy 4to. £2 2s. net. 


LOUIS XVI. FURNITURE. Introduction 
by S.de RICCI. 500 Plates. 4to. 25s. net. 
CATALOGUE OF THE COLLECTION OF 
SIR FREDERICK COOK, Bt. Eaitea by 


HERBERT COOK, M.A., F.S.A. In3 vols. Demy 
4to. (Now ready.) Vol. I. £6 6s. net 


ARTHUR RACKHAM’S BOOK OF 


PICTURES. Cr. 4to. 44 Coloured Plates, Intro. by 
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4 ‘BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
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Shepherd. Square crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE ADVENTURES OF AKBAR. 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. Iilustrated in Colour 
by Byam Shaw. Square crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


BLOSSOMS FROM A JAPANESE 
GARDEN. By MARY FENOLLOSA. With 20 Il!usts. 
in Colour by Japanese Artists. Sq.cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 

The Collected Essays of 
EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., LL.D. 
5 vols. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net each. 


I. XVII. Century Studies. II. Gossip in a Li 
III. Critical Kit-Kats. IV. French Profiles, 
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4to. Illustrated with Portraits. 12s. 6d. net. 


PRACTICAL CINEMATOGRAPHY. 
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Crown &8vo. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 


FIFTY CARICATURES. sy max BEER- 


BOHM. Small crown 4to. 6s. net. 


MY FATHER: Personal and Spiritual Remini- 
scences. By ESTELLE W. STEAD. (2nd Impression.) 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 


LATEST POETRY. 
Knave of Hearts. By ARTHUR SYMONS. 5s. net. 
Auguries. By LAURENCE BINYON. 3s. 6d. net. 
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1 vol. 
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MILLER. 1 vol. 
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3 volumes. Volume II. 
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SUETONIUS. Translated by J.C. RoLre. 2 volumes. 

TACITUS, DIALOGUS. Translated by WM. PETER- 
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Macaulay’s History of Eng- 
land. Illustrated Edition. 


Edited by CHARLES HARDING FIRTH, M.A. 
With 900 Illustrations, including 44 in colour, and 
Photogravure Portrait. Uniform with the Illustrated 
Edition of Green's ‘‘ Short History of the English 
People.’’ In six vols. [Published Quarterly.] Vol. I. 
Super royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

«* Send for Illustrated Prospectus. 


The Life of Florence 
Nightingale. By sir EDWARD CooK. 


With Photogravure Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 
Tue Spectator.—" Sir Edward Cook knows what a biography ought 
to be, and has given us here a capital example of the art . this book 
one never be displaced as the authoritative memoir of a great national 
eroine.’ 


The Life of Edward Bulwer, 
First Lord Lytton. By nis 


GRANDSON, the EARL OF LYTTON. With 
Photogravure Portrait and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 
8vo. 30s. net. 
Tue Dairy Grapuic.—" His work, literary and political, deserves 
more recollection than this generation pays to it, and the Earl of Lytton 
has recorded both with ability, with insight, and with judgment.”’ 


THE EARL OF CROMER. 


Political and Literary Essays, 
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J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, Sc.D., LL.D., 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Thomas Hardy s New Prose Volume 
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NEW BOOKS 


By John F. Runciman 


Musical Critic to the Saturday Review. 


RICHARD 


WAGNER 


COMPOSER OF OPERAS 


With Photogravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


““Of course, a tremendous amount of nonsense has been written 
about Wagner and the music-loving public of this country has long been 
in need of a reasoned and a reasonable estimate of his work. This 
estimate Mr Runciman has now given us—an estimate at once so sane, 
so just, and so complete that the book mu-t quickly and effectively 
dissipate the clouds of error that have hung about and obscured both 
the man and his work."’"—Mr. Geracp CumsBercanp in the Munchester 
Courier. 


By John Palmer 


Dramatic Critic to the Saturday Review. 


THE COMEDY 
OF MANNERS 


A HISTORY, 1664—1720 


Demy 8vo. With twelve Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


“In Mr. Palmer's gay and adventurous book there is much more 
than we have touchei upon . . . his accounts of his five authors are 
just and lively ; and sound sense supports his high spirits."’—Times. 


““We have nothing but praise for Mr. Palmer's sound and sensible 
criticism, which every lover and student of literature and the drama would 
do well to read."'—GLose. 


“Mr. Palmer's book is the most sensible treatment of its subject since 


THE FUTURE OF 
THE THEATRE 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


A brilliantly-written forecast of dramatic history. Critics, 
producers, long runs, the Lord Chamberlain, and the speculative 
manager will all disappear. The horoscopes of the public, 
of the ‘‘theatrical haberdasher,’’ of the ‘‘super doll’’ of 
Mr. Gordon Craig, of the fourth-wall and the apron-stage, of 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, of Wagner's union of the arts as an ideal, 
of dramatic naturalism as a method, are all cast in unhesitating 
and vigorous fashion, and the final picture of an English theatre, 
national and redeemed, is finely drawn in passages of eloquence 
and sincerity. 
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‘The Standard Book on_ Bridge. 
“SATURDAY” BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 5s. net. 
| (Postage 3d.) 
| That “‘Saturday’ Bridge” is the acknowledged 
authority on Bridge is proved by it now being in 
| its 12th Thousand. 


“SATURDAY” AUCTION BRIDGE. 


By HELLESPONT, 3s. 6d. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 


That Auction Bridge appeals more strongly to 
certain temperaments than Ordinary Bridge is 
unquestioned. The subtleties of the game are 
here set forth in the simplest way. 


INFERENCES AT BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 1s. net. 
(Postage 14d.) 

There are many players who, whiie familiar 
with the general principles of the game, never 
draw even the most simple inference from what 
they see. To them this book should be of great 
assistance. 


Of all Booksellers, or direct from Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
10 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


TO BOOK-LOVERS— 
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A LITERARY AND ARTISTIC ANNUAL 


ISSUED IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF THE 
NATIONAL BOOK TRADE PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


IS THE BEST VALUE EVER OFFERED FOR 
ONE SHILLING 


It contains an Unpublished Portrait in 
Oils of Charles Dickens about 1866. 
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Chesterton, Belloc, Ransome, — 
laa Hay, Keble Howard, Jeffery Farnol, 
and Harry Lauder. 


Some of the Artists: 

| Steinlen, Hugh Thomson, Horace Taylor, 
Pogany, J. A. Shepherd, Tom Browne, 
Monro S. Orr, Wilmot Lunt, Tony Sarg, 
George Belcher. 
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ANCIENT GREEK, ROMAN, AND EGYPTIAN OBJECTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 33, ee 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, November 24th, 
precisely, ANCIENT GREEK ROMAN, and EGYPTIAN OBJECTS: 
and a Collection of Ancient Ke 
_ May be viewed. Catalogues may head hed. 


RARE AND VALU THE PROPERTY OF 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WIL KINSON, & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MOND: ag November 24th, and Two Follow- 
ing Days, at one o'clock BROOKE RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS, 
the Property of LADY of Armitage Bridge, Huddersfield. 
wea be ." Catalogues may be had. Illustrated copies price 
2s. 6d. eac 


Magazine « Sport 
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JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS, the Property of an American Artist 
Residing in Europe. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 


i i i will SELL by AUCTION, iat their House, No. 13,. Wellington 
splendid article of great interest to yi | Street, Strand, W. C, on THURSDAY, November 27th, and Following 

| oO UR chiefly by the most desirable 

everyone intereste in \ Masters of Akiyoye, the Property of an American Artist residing in 


Europe. 


Yj | May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. Illustrated 
ug VY oot a ‘ copies, price 2s. 6d. each. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 
—- MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Sieeet, Strand, W.C., on TILURSDAY, November 27th, and Following 
at cne o'clock precisely, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HIS- 


4 Day 
The Harl uins < TORICAL DOCUMENTS, comprising Letters and Manuscripts of 
eq Famous Musicians and Artists. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The November number contains a 


GREEK AND ETRUSCAN ANTIQUITIES. 
By H. F. CROWTHER SMITH 0 MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 


will b pang House, No. 13, Wellington 


Strand, MON cember 1st, at one o'clock 
cisely, GREEK 'ANTI UI TIES, discovered in 
Famous Tombs at Orvieto, Italy, and collected by SIGNOR Avvo. 
CATO MARCIONI of that town. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
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Another stri ng as THE Limp ere OF THE LATE WALTER L. BEHRENS, Esq., OF 


E ACORNS, FALLOWFIELD, MANCHESTER. 
MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 
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Why Britain Gets | Street, Strand, London, W.C., on THURSDAY, December 4th, at 
. y | 1 o'clock precisely, valuable BOOKS and MANU SCR IPTS comprising 


known publicist is— 


Fallowfiel Manchester (sold by order of the ing 
chiefly of Historical and Poetical Works, first 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be ha 


thé Library of the late WALTER L. BEHRENS, ORs _ of The Acorns, 
Beaten 
By SHAW DESMOND 


ExeEcutors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WoRKS OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 
SILVER, FURNITURE, PICTURES, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CHINA, 


Corns, Booxs, Otp Lace, Furs, MusicaL INSTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MEssRs. 
The cause of the Amateur is upheld in a trenchant 98 | KNIGHT, FKANK & RUTLEY’S 
ae ao SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
article — are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 


Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on 
Owners’ premises in all parts of the Kingdom are held as required. 
Valuations for Estate and Legacy Duties. 


The Case Against 
Professional : SCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 


Football ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools and 


Tutors, and every information supplied free of charge. 
Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
school fees desired.—University ScHoot AGENCY, 122 
Regent Street, W. Est. 1858. 


80 words per 
minute in 
ONE MONTH 
by the celebrated 


SLOAN-DUPLOYAN high-speed system, saving a 
year’s study. Used in Parliament. Illustrated handbook and 
LESSON free.—SHORTHAND ASSOCIATION, 
325 Holborn Hall, London, W.C. (Tel.: 6111 Holborn.) 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


In which the curse of the game is laid bare, and 


this article should put every sportsman under a 


debt of gratitude to 


The Only Live 
Sporting Magazine 


Price 6d. 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE 


‘*LAMB" Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


JEWELLERY BOUGHT for CASH —Gold. Trinkets, 
Watches, Chains, Rings, Brace ets, Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate. Why 
not find money in them by sending them to FRASERS, the well-known and 
most reliable Firm. Strict privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured. 
| Utmost value or offer by return. Reference, Capital and Counties Bank.— 
FRASERS (Ipswich), Ltd., Goldsmiths, 77, Princes Street, IPSWICH. Est. 1833. 
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THE EVERSLEY SERIES 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net per volume. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S WORKS. 8 vols. 
3 vols. Essays in Criticism. _l'irst Series. 
—, in Criticism. Second Series. 
Letters, 1848-1888. Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. RUSSELL. 2 vols. 


A MEMOIR OF JANE AUSTEN. By her Nephew, 


J. F. AUSTEN LEIGH. To which is added “* Lady Susan,” and Fragments 
of two other Unfir.shed Tales by Miss AUSTEN. 


THE HOLY BIBLE. Arranged in paragraphs, with an 
Introduction by J. W. MACKAIL, M.A. 
Vol. 11. Deuteronomy—2 Samuel. 


Vol. III. 1 Kings—Esther. 
Vol. IV. Job—Song of Solomon. 
Vol. _V. Isaiah—Lamentations. 


Vol. VIII. Aets— Revelations. 
*,* The text is that of the Authorised Version. 


ESSAYS BY GEORGE BRIMLEY. Third Edition. 
CALDERON. Eight Dramas of Calderon freely trans- 


lated, By EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. Edited by A. 


W. POLLARD. 2 vols. 


DEAN CHURCH’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS 


Collected Edition. 9 vols. 
Miscellaneous Essays. Dante, and other Essays. 
St. Anselm. Bacon. Spenser. 
The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1833-1845 
of the Middle Ages. (Included 4 this series by permission of 
Messrs. Longmans & Co.) 
ional Papers. Sclected from the Guardian, the Times, anc the Saturday 
Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 
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